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Speer’s Elementary Arithmetic has been adopted recently for exelusive 
use in the 2d, 3d, and 4th Grades of the Chicago Public Schools. 





Speer’s Arithmetics 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, CHicaGo, ILL. 


Commendation of the Speer Method from EDWARD R. SHAW, Dean of the 
Faculty of Pedagogy and Professor of the Institute of Pedagogy, 
New York University, New York City. 


From the “ New York School Journal,” June 11, 1898. 





“Professor Epwarp R. SHaw, Dean of the New York University School of 
Pedagogy, has just returned from visiting the schools at Chicago. 

“Considerable attention was given to an examination of the results achieved 
by the use of the Speer method of teaching Arithmetic. 

‘* Dr. Shaw says that the practical outcome in the results which 
he witnessed was startling and surprising to a degree, and he regards 
the method as a great idea, a distinctly new contribution to pedagogy, 
and one which must profoundly influence and change the teaching of 
arithmetic in this country.”’ 





Descriptive circulars sent free on application. 
We cordially invite correspondence. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


30STON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ATLANTA. DALLAS. 


VEW EDITION. 


The Clarendon Dictionary 


THE PRONUNCIATION BY 
S.S. HALDEMAN, LL, D,, 


Late Professor of Comparative Philelogy in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 





— BY — 


WILLIAM HAND BROWNE, 
Professor of English Literature, Johns Hopkins 
University. 


A concise handbook of the English Language, in Or- 
thography, Pronunciation, and Definitions, for School, 
Home, and Business use. 

In order to increase the usefulness of this popular hand- 
book, it has been carefully revised by the author, and is now 
printed fr. m new plates. Many new words that have come 
into current use in the past twenty years have been added, 
and the “Supplement” words have been brought into the 
body of the book. 

The spellings and pronunciations are those of the best 
standards of usage. Several hundred new pictorial illus- 
trations give added interest. Dr. Browne's added BrikF 
History OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE presents much val- 
uable and interesting information. 

The Pronouncing List of Geographical Names has been 
much enlarged and includes names that have recently 
become prominent. Other new Appendices of value and 
interest have been added. 

18mo, Cloth. xii.+ 365 pages. Price, 45 cents. 


« UNIVERSITY # PUBLISHING # COMPANY « 
43, 45, 47 East Tenth St., New York 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





THE NEW YORK QUESTION BOOK 


Supplement No. 
Containing all the Questions given at the Uniform, Training Class, and Training 
School Examinations from Aug., 1897, to June, 1898, wth Full Answers. 
16mo0, pp. 252, 167 Illustrations. Price, in Manilla, 50 cents; in Cloth, $1.00. 


This gives all the Questions given during the year in all First, Second, and Third Grade, Training 





UN PEU DE TOUT 


By F. JULIEN 


One volume, 12mo, cloth, 282 pp. Price, 75 cents. 


Un Peu de Tout is a complete oral or conversational method for school or private preparation of 
French. Divided in two parts Part [, Texts, and Part Il, ANSWERS it is progressive, containing nu- 
merous examples illustrative of grammatical difficulties Combined with a careful selection of the more 


Class and Training School examinations in the following subjects: Algebra, American History,| common idiomatic expressions, thereby supplying the student with an extensive and useful vocabulary, 


Arithmetic, Art of Questioning, Bookkeeping, Civil Government, Composition, Current Topics, Drawing, 
Geography, Grammar, History of Education, Hygiene, Methods, Physics, Physiology, School Economy, 
School Law, Spelling. The Drawing Questions and Answers Alone Fill 87 Pages, 


A COMPLETE SET OF UNIFORM QUESTIONS FROM THE BEGINNING, 
THE NEW YORK Question Book, with all Questions and Answers to 1890, Manilla, $1; Cloth, $2. 
Supplements Nos. 1 and 2, each, Manilla, 25 cts.; both in one volume, Cloth, $1. 
Supplements Nos. 3 to 8, each, Manilla, 50 cts.; Cloth, $1. 


Ka This Set in Cloth should be in every School Library. 
We make a special offer for this month of the Eight Volumes in Cloth, retail $9.00, for $6.00, express-paid. 


while reviewing the whole French language. 
It is one of the most complete and practical drill books ever published, and will be found especially 
valuable for giving a final polish to the work of preparing for examination and as a reference book for 
teachers. 
The second partconcludes with a short practice of pronunciation. 
Complete catalogue of all publications in French and other 
Joreign languages sent when requested, 


William R. Jenkins, 





Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N Y. 


851 and 8583 Sixth Avenue (cor. 48th Street), New York, 





MESERVEY’S TEXT BOOKS IN 


(/ , Be y, P SO J. Adopted by the State Board of Ed 


BOOK-KEEPING., 


ucation for the Public Schools of the STATE of VIRGINIA. 


Previously adopted by Act of Legislature for the STATE of WEST VIRGINIA. 


MESERVEY’S TEXT BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING are used with marked success in Cities and Towns aggregating a population of more than 12,000,000, 
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Good luck and content are assured 
to all who carry these pencils, 
whether in stock or pocket. It 
could not be otherwise, for the pen- 
cils are sent out from the factory 
perfect in every detail, The nickel 
attachment is a_ point protector, 
with rubber tip, unlike anything 
heretofore produced. 


A copy of ‘‘ Teachers’ Note Book” is 


many useful pencils, and contains interesting and useful information. 7 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. : 





THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. . . . Boston — Chicago. 


GOOD LUCK PENCILS. 











How changed are things at the pres- 
ent time in the matter of lead pen- 
cils! We have pencils thrown at us 
from every side; and from various 
points of view it would seem that 
there is nothing so cheap and so 
common, and withal so useful, as a 
lead pencil. ‘The older teachers can 
remember whenspencils were not so 
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BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


- 205-211 Third Avenue,|}528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


———— Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Importers and Manfrs. oy 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 











Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 











SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
&@ Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


Send for our Supplement | Complete Catalogues fur 


Al Stereopticon at Half Price! sedis aad | , 


Owing to the rapid development of our | Apparatus. | cents for postage. 
ACETYLENE GAS GENERATOR busi- 
ness, we are CLOSING OUT our Stere- 
opticon Department, embracing Electric 
Arc Lamps, Stereopticons, Magic Lanterns 
and Slides ina great variety. 

Send for ‘‘ bargain ’’ circular, also infor- 
mation about ACETYLENE GAS. 


J.B. COLT & CO, Dept. E4, 


3 to7 West 29th St., - New York. 








[New Normal School Retort.] 





School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 
352 Washington St., Boston, Masa, 


Educators tonmui EDUCATION $5.00 


the oldest of the high-class educational magazines, 
as of great value to every progressive teacher, How- 


ever crowded with periodical literature your tables 
tay be, you cannot afford to neglect the 


CAREFULLY PREPARED UTTERANCES Pop ular 
Ablest Men and Women of this Great Profession. New Yo rk Fycur sj on 


All articles printed in EDUCATION are strictly original. 











“T have a profound respect for the work that you are ‘ 
doing for education by the publication ot your magazine.” 
—E. J. GOODWIN, Massachusetts. Vid £ 
*T cannot do without it.” —J. L. HOLLINGSWORTH, 


Florida. ; 
“1 congratulate you on the strong numbers of EDU- 


CATION you are getting out.” — Prof, JOSEPH V. COLLINS, 
Wisconsin. 


“No other educational paper attempts to cover 80 broad 
a field of thought.”—/rin. HERBERT L. WILBUR, Conn. 


We constantly receive such unsolicited testimo- . 
nials from practical educators in all parts of the Hudson River 
country, 

Subscription price, $3.00. Sample copy for six 2- 


cent stamps. Try it fora year. 
KASSON & PALMER, Publishers, an 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, 
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GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINT PENS 


books in all departments of literature. 
For Unshaded Vertical Writing. 





A. 8S. CLARK, Bookseller, 
NEW YORK, 
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ESPECIALLY SMOOTH AND DURABLE --- BEST RESULTS AT LEAST EXPENSE, 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. 


Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 

, } 33. S ’ Educati 
Price, %3.50. [eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F, H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


TIME IFS MONEY. 
SAVE /T »yY USING THE 


Union Pacific Railroad. 


BEST ROUTE TO AND FROM 


COLORADO, UTAH, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, IDAHO, and MONTANA. 


“The Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 
Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points. 


** The Colorado Special.’’ One Night to Denver. 
Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P. M. 














For complete information concerning these magnificent trains and the Union Pacitic Railroad address 
> 4 rep TOW yen my f q y 
R. TENBROECK, G: wi Eastern Avent, wee MASSEY, 
287 broadway, New York. New England Freight and Passenger Avent 
n 6 
5 State St, Bo: 
EK. DICKINSON, General Manager, ston, Mass. 


S. A. HUTCHISON, Ass’t Gen'l Pass’r Aat., Omaha, Neb. 
K. L. LOMAX, Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt. Agt., j 
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Ask your doctor about soaps, soaps containing alkali 
and soaps made of pure vegetable oils. Physicians and 
trained nurses recommend Ivory Soap because it con- 
tains nothing but pure soap. There’s no alkali in Ivory 
Soap, it is a thorough cleanser, and is the standard of 
soap excellence, 99‘%%. per cent pure. 


IT FLOATS. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnatl 
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THE LIGHT OF THE 





WORLD. 


BY EDWIN ARNOLD. 





“Peace beginning to be 
Deep as the sleep of the sea, 
When the stars their faces glass 
In its blue tranquility; 
Hearts of men upon earth, 
Never once still from their birth, 
To rest as the wild waters rest, 
With the colors of heaven on their breast. 


‘* Love, which is sunlight of peace, 

Age by age to increase, 

Till anger ard hatreds are dead, 
And sorrow and death shall cease; 

‘Peace on earth and good will,’ 
Souls that are gentle and still 

Hear the first music of this 
Far-off, infinite bliss!” 





WHAT THEY SAY. 
Bouton, 


KUGENE Pittsfield, 


for artistic school- 


SUPERINTENDENT 
Mass.: There is no less reason 
houses and schoolrooms and school premises than for 
artistic homes. 

Presipent SAMuEL V. Coir, Wheaton Seminary: 
Education must be divected upon the entire person 
ality—body, mind, and spirit. he well proportioned, 
evenly balanced personality is one of the rarest, but 
one of the most desirable, things in the world. 

While there 


physiological 


Joun Dewey, University of Chicago: 
are undoubted exceptions, present 
knowledge points to the age of about eight years as 
early enough for anything more than an incidental 
attention to visual and written language form. 

Presipent W. H. Nashville : the 
standpoint of mere discipline, the mind is an intel- 


PAYNE, From 
iectual machine with all its parts in perfect working 
order, and ready on the instant to obey the voice of 
motive, and to execute the manifold behests of the 
will. 

James L. Hueues, Zoronto: The rev- 
elation of the kindergarten is the law of unity, making 
each individual conscious of his powers and relations 
as an element in the universe. The full revelation 
of inter-dependent, inter-related community will re- 


supreme 


generate the earth. 

ALBERT Sauispury, Whitewater (Wis.) Normal 
School: The specific problem of the rural schools 
reduces to this: By what means, if any, can the dis- 
advantages arising from the existing conditions of 
country life, the scattered inhabitancy, the dearth of 
competent leaders and indisposition to be led, be most 
effectively counteracted so as to secure to the country 
child a school training more nearly on a par with that 
received by his city cousin. 

Josern F. Danrets, Greeley, Col.: Delicacy and 
simplicity are the beauty and strength of ornament. 
How much more attractive is a single rose in a vase 
than a great cluster! The 
individual with a whole beauty of its own—surely 
enough to please, more than a confusion of different 
never see a single flower on a desk 


Hower seems to be an 


blossoms. I 
without admiring it and wishing to caress the short- 
lived beauty. Profusion is often a badge of vulgarity 

{ 


OF FUTURE. 


[Address of Editor A. E. Winship at the Closing Session 
of the N. i. A, at Washington, July 12, 1898. ] 

This audience will pardon me if there is no attempt 
to be profound. These heroic men upon the pro- 
gramme have come to you one after another with pro- 
found truths, and yet you have not cared a picayune 
for anything they have said; and if you did care to 
know what these wise men think upon these great 
questions, they have too little time to give a sample 
even of their hopes and fears, their convictions and 
It is a strange commentary upon 


THE SCHOOL THE 


their judgments. 
the situation that these men, who have spoken wisely 
and well upon themes in which we have a common 
interest, have appealed to you less than these musi- 
cians, who forgot their classic music and indulged in a 
merry bit of medley, in which even the echo of the 
cornet was more inspiring than all the philosophy and 
eratory of the platform. 

“The school of the future.” What a topic to speak 
to while you still cry out for more of the fun and 
frolic of these instruments! ‘The only excuse for 
speaking of to-morrow to-night is the fact that to-day 
gets all its emphasis from being either the yesterday of 
to-morrow or the to-morrow of yesterday. ‘The school 
has never done its best work when the schoolmaster 
has been content to round out the labors of the past. 
Without in the least forgetting that feature of our 
work, we must address ourselves as never before to 
making the school of to-day focus itself to become the 
vesterday of a more glorious to-morrow. ‘This meet- 
ing, with its 10,000 teachers, will be of profit to the 
municipalities in which we labor, and through them 
to our land, only as it shall prove itself the yesterday 
of a more intense and vigorous to-morrow. 

‘There is time merely for a few suggestive sentences, 
with no attempt at explanation or development. ‘The 
school that deals with children in the mass, the ele- 
mentary schools as we speak of them, must not be- 
come lifeless through undue reverence for logic, but 
must be alive and vibrant through information which 
satisfies the passion for knowledge, which was never 
so keen as to-day. Not only does the geography of the 
world change without warning, but science, and even 
philology, yes, history and literature, take on new 
phases in an hour without so much as saying “by your 
leave.” There was a time when the knowledge of 
the fathers was all sufficient for the children, but in 
this age, and infinitely more so in the future, the boy 
must be the father of the man behind him, rather than 
of the one that is to come after. 

The school of the future must be interesting. All 
The field of 
sport in spring, summer, and autumn, the daily paper, 
with its millions invested in tantalizing active minds, 
ihe magazines that are already threatening to become 


the world appeals to our boys and girls. 


universities as well as libraries, will make it impossible 
for the schools to hold the attention of the children 
and youth to intellectual discipline unless they match 
the money and genius of outside attractions with 
features of scholarship and training that command 
their attention and The day of the truant 
oflicer and the rod as schoolroom attractions will soon 


respect. 


pass away. 

The school of the future will be imperial. This is 
It has the fibre of Manila 
respect 


a popular word just now. 
Three months ago the world had littl 
To-day our navy has 


in it. 
for our navy and we had less. 
the admiration of every nation, with Spain leading the 
howimng The American school has made the 
American navy. Not aman on one of those ships oc- 
( upied a post So humble that he had not a fair educa- 


hosts. 


tion. The American school had laid its hand on 
every one of those hovs., and the eve that aimed the 
oun. the hand that held the wheel, the arm that 


heaved the coal had behind it the American school. 
‘our hundred years ago the Spaniards promoted 
the discovery of the new world, and then gave the dis- 
coverer a taste of Spanish cruelty. Nearly 300 years 
ago England began her conquests in the new world, 
and Englishmen and their American descendants 
went from conquering to conquer, with vast areas ever 


ready for the ambitious and the restless. ‘Two years 
ago it dawned upon these men of the far West, who 
had known no limit to their inheritance of territory 
since the days of John Smith and Governor Bradford, 
that there was no more land for them to inherit. 
Startled by the impossibility of their going West, they 
surprised the Kast by a sudden countermarch. 

The feeling of the East can be better imagined than 
described. Now a merciful Providence has suddenly 
opened the Atlantic and the Pacific, saying to all rest- 
less Americans,—and this seems to include us all,— 
“Inter in and inherit’ the and the islands 
thereof.” 

These events that are transpiring with so much 
that is tragic and comic teach us that the schools 
themselves must be imperial. We have already 
proved that we have the best navy and the best army 
in the world. We will soon prove that we have the 
best statesmen. We have the best genius in inven- 
tion; we must not stop until we show the world that 
we can develop the best artists as well as artisans, the 


seas 


best sculptors and musicians, the best philosophers 
and poets. The call is for the school of the future 
to enter in and pessess the earth and the fullness 
thereof. 





BY FRANK FOXCROFT. 
SALEM, DANVERS, AND THE NORTH SHORE. 
Few places in New England are so rich in historic 
memories and Salem. 
Ilere was the starting-point, in America at least, of 
the frightful witcheraft delusion which filled with 
horror the closing years of the seventeenth century. 


in personal associations as 


rom the now-decaying wharves of Salem sailed in 
the first half of the present century that splendid fleet 
of vessels in the India and ¢’hina trade which made 
the town second only to Boston in commercial im- 
portance in New England. IJlere was the birthplace 
and the home of Hawthorne, and the custom house 
which is made immortal in the introductory chapter 
of “The Searlet Letter.” The visitor to Salem can 
hardly go amiss of interesting scenes, whatever way 
he strolls through the ancient town. 

Salem in the seventeenth century, it must be re- 
membered, included what are now Beverly, Danvers, 
Peabody, Manchester, Marblehead, and parts of ‘Tops- 
field, and Wenham. known then 
as Salem village, that the witchcraft mania originated. 


lt was in Danvers, 


Salem is reached from Boston by trains over the Kast- 
ern division of the Boston & Maine railroad, and the 
pilgrim who is imterested in investigating the memo- 
rials of witcheraft will do well to take an electric car 
from Salem to Danvers Centre, which will carry him 
by or near many of the scenes associated with the out- 
Witch hill, 
and the documents and memorials in the court house. 
It is that the Rev. Samuel 


Parris, minister of the old First church, now worship- 


break, returning to Salem proper to see 
a singular coincidence 


the corner of Centre and 


ing in a modern edifice at 

Hobart streets, was the chief instigator of the perse- 
cutions, and that the Rev. George Burroughs, one of 
his predecessers in the sacred oflice, was one of the 
most distinguished victims. It was with the super- 
stitions and incantations of a West Indian slave, 


Tituba, in the family of Mr. Parris, that the miserable 
niece 
the 


The minister’s daughter and 
thie 
parish, and the fabrications and hyst ries of these ehil 


began. 


business 


communicated to other girls of 


mysteries 


dren furnished all the evidence that was needed to 
send a score of devout and worthy people to distress 
ing and shameful deaths. 

The site of the house of Samuel Parris is marked 
by a stone in a field off a lane which leads to the right 
from Centre street, not far above the First chureh. 
The Ann Putnam house, so called from the name of 


one of the chief accusers of witcheraft, is still stand 
ing in the northern part of the town, on an old road 
running to Middleton, ‘he impish girl who did so 
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much mischief was then twelve years old. She lived 
in this house with her father, Sergeant Putnam, and 
her mother, Ann Putnam. Also in the northern part 
of the town, on Spring street, is the old Prince house, 
built by Robert Prince in 1660, this widow, Sarah 
(Prince) Osborn. was one of the earliest victims of the 
persecution. The house is now ithe farmhouse at- 
tached to St. John’s Normal College, a recently s- 
tablished Catholic institution. Most interesting of 
all these historic houses 1s the Nourse house, which 
stands a little off to the left from Collins street, not 
far below the Collins-street station of the Western 
division of the Boston & Maine railroad. This house 
was built in 1636, and in it lived Rebecca Nourse or 
Nurse, who was hanged for a witch in July, 1692. 
She was a devout and noble woman, and she had the 
consolation. denied to some of the accused in those 
troublous and suspicious times, of the sympathy and 
support of tried friends, who, at peril to themselves, 
stood by her to the end. Not far from the house, in 
an old burying-ground, stands the monument erected 
to her by the Nourse Monument Association in 1885, 
with an inscription by the poet Whittier, and near it 
a tablet which commemorates the loyalty of her 
neighbors and friends. In Danversport, on the return 
to Salem, may be seen another interesting house of 
the witcheraft period, that occupied I) George Jacobs, 
who was tried and executed for witcheraft. Ile was 
more than eighty years old when brought to trial, but 
with unflinching courage he said, “Well, burn me or 
hang me, | will stand for the truth of Christ.” 

The places ios interesting to visit in Danvers are 
not exhausted in this enumeration of the scenes asso- 
ciated with the days of the witecheraft delusion. On 
Maple street, at the foot of Hawthorne hill, stands the 
house in whieh General Israel Putnam was born. 
The Edmund Putnam house on Locust street was the 
home of Deacon Edmund Putnam, a member of the 
church militant, who led a company of Danvers men 
to the Concord fight; in Danversport is’ the Captain 
Israel Hutchinson house, where lived the doughty 
captain of that name, who also distinguished himself 
at Concord at the head of a Danvers company. Oak 
Knoll, for many winters the home of Whittier, is on 
Summer street. , 

In Salem the places of interest in connection with 
the witeheraft mania are Gallows hill or Witeh hill, 
and the Court house. ‘he former, the scene of the 
executions, is olf Boston street, and may be reached 
Nineteen 
persons were hanged there for witeheraft. At the 


by street cars to Nichols or Hanson street. 


Court house on Federal street are exhibited to 
strangers what purport to be the witch pins, which 
the persons accused at the trials were charged with 
using for the torture of the bewitched. There may 
also be seen some of the warrants issued for the appre- 
hension of the persons accused of witeheraft and 
other records of the trials. The signature of Judge 
Hawthorne, an ancestor of the great romancer, will at- 
In this 
connection the Roger Williams house, at the corner 
of Essex and North streets, should be visited, 


tract attention to some of these documents. 


It was 
built about 1635, and was oc pied I) Roger Williams 
in 1636. During the witcheraft days it was the 
home of Jonathan Corwin, one of the judg s, and from 
the tradition that some of the grand jury examina 
Lions Look place here it is known as the Witeh house, 

Other historic points of interest in Salem must be 
briefly noticed. The Pickering mansion on Broad 
strect was built by John Pickering in 1650 and is still 
occupied iy) his deseerdants. The First chureh, at 
the corner of Essex and Washington streets, stands on 
the site where was formed in 1629 the first Independ- 
ent church organization on the continent. This is 
the fourth edifice whieh has stood Upon this spot. 
The house No. 12 Lynde street was once the home of 
Rufus Choate. The Narbonne house. No. TL [essex 


treet, dates back to 1680.) There is a quaint group 


of old houses with terrace in the rear of Federal 
street. The Prince house, corner of Pleasant and 
lorrester streets, and the Palmer house on High and 
Court are both fine specimens of earlier architecture. 
Plummer hall, on lower Essex street. contains the 
library and reading room of the Salem \thenaeum 
In the rear of this hall may be seen the first building 
occupied by the First chureh soclety, built in 1634, 
Just east of the Athenaeum j the building of the 
I'ssex Institute, an association formed by a union of 


the Essex County Natural History Society and the 
Kssex Historical Society. The building contains a 
large historical library and an historical collection or 
museum. On the opposite side of Essex street is the 
home of the Peabody Academy of Science, founded by 
George Peabody, and the East India Marine hall, 
with its rare and interesting museum. The North 
bridge, on North street, is distinguished as the first 
place where armed resistance was offered to the 
British by the patriots in 1775. On the 26th of Feb- 
ruary in that year a body of militia, re-enforced by citi- 
zens of Salem, disputed the passage of three hundred 
British regulars. The trouble was compromised 
without an actual engagement and the British with- 
drew. 

The birthplace of Nathaniel Hawthorne was the 
northwest second-story room of the house No, 21 
Union street, which was built in 1700 by Captain 
Benjamin Pickman, a Salem shipmaster. ‘The house 
opens directly upon the sidewalk, after the manner of 
many ancient dwellings. After the death of her hus- 
hand in 1808, Nathaniel being then four years old, 
Mrs. Hawthorne moved to the house No. 12 Herbert 
street, now a common tenement, with flavors of almost 
everything but romance about it. Herbert street is 
the next street east of Union street and parallel with 
it, and the back vards of the two houses joined, It 
happens, therefore, that as one looks from across the 
street at the window of the room where Hawthorne 
was born, he sees also, to the rear and northeast, the 
upper rear window of the room in the house on Her- 
bert street where Hawthorne spent much of his time 
in boyhood and early manhood. It was here that he 
lived while preparing for college and for three ‘years 
after graduation. From 1828 to 18382 the Haw- 
thornes lived on Dearborn street, in a pretty gambrel- 
roofed cottage, now numbered 26, but standing where 
No. 3b now is. 
the Ilerbert-street house. 
Vold Tales” and some parts of the “American Note- 


In the latter year they returned to 


There many of the “Twice 


book” were written. Again, for some ten months after 
his marriage he lived there. After receiving his ap- 
pointment to the Salem surveyorship, in 1846, Haw- 
thorne rented for a brief time the house now num- 
hered 12 on Chestnut street. Thence he removed to 
the house No. 14 Mall street, and here the ‘Searlet 
Letter” was written in the third-story front room. 
lt was here in the winter of 1849 that Hawthorne 
thrust nervously into the hand of his friend, James 'T. 
lields, as he was leaving the house after a call, the 
manuscript of that famous romance, of whose exist- 
ence ho one else had been made aware, The next 
year the Hawthornes left Salem for Lenox. 

Two other places in Salem are associated with 
Hawthorne. One is the custom house, on Derby 
street, at the head of Derby wharf, where the idea of 
the scarlet letter was born in his imaginative brain. 
Here the books kept by him as surveyor are shown to 
strangers. The other place is the old house at the 
foot of Turner street, which if not actually the House 
of Seven Cables, immortalized in Hawthorne’s 
romance, has so many points in common with it that 
the conclusion that Ilawthorne wove his memories 
of it into his story is well-nigh irresistible, Very 
plea ant and intimate were Hawthorne's associations 
with this house, for there lived Susie Ingersol, and 
llorace Connoly, also, who was one of his chosen 
companions. 

Other near-by [essex towns have historieal associa- 


Marble- 


head, in particular, which may be reached either by 


tions which make them interesting to visit. 


train or by eleetric car from Salem, is quaint and at 


tractive, The whole t wh, with its narrow « rooked 
streets, some of which are lanes rather than streets. 
Its rocks outcropping everywhere, its irregular houses 
opening directly upon the street, its dismantled fort, 
and its burying ground, has a flavor of antiquity, 
The town was founded by adventurers from the 
Channel islands, and thi people to a singular degree 


have preserved the traits of their fathers, being hardy, 
courageous, inured to privation, brave fighters on land 
or sea, but not always closely regardful of the law. 
In the revolution, the war of 1812, and the war of the 
rebellion they won an enviable record for gallantry 
as soldiers, sailors, and privateersmen, and as patriots 


} . 
always scen from a little distance, the houses of 


Marblehead group themselves in lines of picturesque 
antiquity. 

In Ipswich there are several ancient houses, the 
most interesting being the Saltonstall house, built by 
Richard Saltonstall in 1655, and inhabited for 260 
years. It is built with heavy over-lapping beams, 
through the centre of one of which, terminating in the 
front hall, is bored a hole intended to admit a gun 
barrel to protect the inmates from attacks by Indians. 
lor the same purpose the partitions were made arroy 
and bullet-proof by being filled with clay and bricks 
The Corbett house, with its massive well preserved 
chimney, is very old, as is also the picturesque Fo; 
house on the west side of the river, now abandoned 
Mast of Ipswich is Newbury. The “Little” hous: 
there is worth a visit. It is of stone and was built in 
1636. It was used as a garrison house, and its massive 
walls are believed to be capable of resisting cannon 
ball. It has remarkable architectural decorations, 
and the floor of the porch is laid with block tiles 
brought over from Kngland. ‘The interior,” says 
Frank ‘TP. 
mansions built in England in the middle of the six 
teenth century, being large and roomy, capable of 


Robinson, “closely resembles the English 


holding a great number of people seated. The enor- 
mous chimney, with solid beams of white oak, great 
window seats, vast kitchen and general aspect of big- 
ness denote the breeding and wealth of its builders.” 
The mansion, which seems likely to stand for cen- 
iuries to come, is carefully maintained by its present 
occupants, the Littles. [Ipswich and Newbury may 
both be reached from Salem by train over the East- 
ern division of the Boston & Maine railroad. 








PORTO RICO. 

The island of Porto Rico was discovered by Colum- 
bus during his second voyage in 1493. Its capital, 
San Juan, was founded by Ponce de Leon in 1511. 
In 1595, San Juan was sacked by Drake, and in 1598 
by the Duke of Cumberland. Attempts to capture 
this city were made by the Dutch in 1615, and by the 


« 


Ikneglish in 1678 and in 1797, but all three were un- 
successful. 

San Juan is a good specimen of a walled city, hav- 
ing porteullis, moat, gates, and battlements, which 
were built more than two hundred and fifty years ago 
and still stand in a good state of preservation. ‘The 
walls vary from fifty to one hundred feet in’ height. 
The city has about 350,000 inhabitants, mostly 
Catholics. 
mieny, 

A feature which strikes the visitor to San Juan or 
to other cities of Porto Rico is the roof gardens, 


Spanish is spoken by all, and English by 


where the people enjoy themselves on the housetops 
at night. It is quite the custom there to sleep by day 
and to shop and visit by mght. 

But let us look more closely at the island as a whole 
In shape it is a lengthened rectangle, 108 miles from 
east to west I) 37 miles from north to south. Its 
aiea is 3.550 square miles, 

The coast is indented with numerous bays, creeks, 
and river mouths, which afford excellent harbors 
Its future commerce cannot fail to be considerable, 
since it has within its small area more than 1,500 
rivers, fiftv of which are navigable to some dis 
tance into the interior, . 

The interior consists of wooded hills or ridges, in 
the main running from east to west, and having a 
mean elevation of 1,600 feet. EL Kunkue, the eul 
Inipating point, can be seen seventy miles at sea, and 
offers fine advantages for the raising of a shore signal 

The climate of Porto Rico, owing to its elevation. 
aud prevailing winds, is more healthy than that of 
Cuba or of the other Antilles. The north coast is 
subject to heavy rains and the south to seasons ol 
drought. \t certain seasons of the year a fierce hut 
meane blows more often on the north coast, which does 


great damage to shipping. Tlarbors have here been 
built wherein at such times the natives pack their pos 
sessions, and should Porto Rico become a part of the 
United States, our sailors would be taught by them the 


Malaria 


is Very common in some portions of the island. [i 


when and the why of the hurricane seasons. 


lis no vellow fever to speak of, 

One thine for whic h Porto Rico has more than loca 
More than twenty islands of the 
West Indies send littl hoats arranged with tanks to 


fume is its y iter 
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this island for a water supply, some of them coming 
hundred of miles. 

There are about 1,000,000 people in’ Porto Rico, 
who live in towns and villages. There are two rail- 
roads leading out of San Juan, and good telephone and 
telegraphic service. Some of the cart roads are in 
excellent condition, In all of these respects Porto 
Rico is in the advance of Cuba. 

There is no such thing as poverty in Porto Rico, 
fur every man has his horse and every woman her 
chiekens. There is alwavs a little more tobacco, a 
little more coffee, or a little more of something, which 
grows with very little care, to dispose of, so that a sense 
of lack or want is never felt. Hospitality abounds, 
aint the traveler who offers money in many cases 
cffends his host. 

The island was a penal colony in the last century, 
and the descendants of convicts have settled on the 
mountain plateaux and the fertile savannahs. More 
recently it has become the Mecca of fugitives from 
justice, and at one time no less than one hundred 
forgers were traced here. 

Sugar, coffee, tobacco, cotton, corn, rum, potatoes, 
The an- 
nual exports have amounted to as high as $15,000,000 
in times of peace, with a corresponding import of 


and molasses are among the chief products. 


$2,000,000, mostly of manufactured products, such as 
clething and household wares. Sheep thrive well in 
Porto Rico, and mutton and fresh lamb is an article 
of shipment. <A large class of the population are 
shepherds, who live upon mutton and a kind of high- 
land tice. 

‘There are no manufacturing interests of any im- 
portance as yet in the islands. 




















of the God of the just, given back to the bosom of our 
mother America, in whose waters nature placed us as 
people of America. To her we are given back, in the 
name of her government, by General Miles, and we must 
send our most expressive salutation of generous affec- 
tion, through our conduct toward the valiant troops rep- 
resented by distinguished officers and commanded by the 
illustrious General Miles. | 

“Citizens—-Long live the government of the United 
States of America! 
Porto Rico, always American! 

“EL ALCALDE FRANCISCO MAGIA. 

“Yauco, Porto Rico, United States of America.” 

On August 12, by a protocol concluded and signed 
hy representatives ef the two governments at war 
Spain end the United States—terms on which nego- 
iiations for the establishment of peace were agreed 
upon and notifications of the cessation of hostilities 
forwarded to the opposing armies, 

Among the terms of the protocol were these: Porto 
Rico and other Spanish islands in the West Indies 
shall be ceded to the United States, and 

The United States and Spain will each appoint not 
more than five commissioners to negotiate and con- 
he commissioners are to 
meet at Paris not later than the first of October. 


clude a tre atv of peace. 


WILLARD EXERCISE. 


BY JANE A. STEW RT. 


[Birthday of Frances E. Willard, September 28. ] 
1. SINGING—‘ America.” 
2. ADDRESS—‘'Frances Willard.” . 


No woman has put so deep an impression upon the life 































































Mines of gold, iron, copper, coal, and salt are known of the nineteenth century as has Frances Willard. None 
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to eNtst, but owing to the value of the vegetable pro 
ductions the minerals have been overlooled. 

Such is Porto’Rico, the fairest of the Antilles, which 
since the outbreak of the war with Spain has taken 
to itself! an added interest. After the capture ol 
Manila and the fall of Santiago, the attention of the 
vovernment was turned hither, and an active cam 
paign against Spanish misrule undertaken, 

On July 25 General Miles landed with a force of 
OO ane r at Guanica, in the southern part of the 
island: by August 1 Yauco, Ponee, and Playa had sur 
rendered upon demand, and yet later Coamo and other 
inland towns. 

General Miles in his report states that the natives 
of Porto Rico welcome the American troops with the 
ereatest enthusiasm, and that he meets with verv little 


Opposition, An excellent ( vampl | the state of 


entiment among the people is furnished by the 
proclamation issued by the mayor of Yauco after the 
citv had been occupied by our troops. In substance 
it was as follows: 

“Citizens—To-day ‘the citizens of Porto Rico assist in 
one of her most beautiful feasts. The sun of America 
shines upon our mountains and valleys this day of July, 
1898. It is a day of glorious remembrance for each son 
of this beloved isle, because for the first time there waves 
over it the flag of the Stars, planted in the name of the 
government of the United States, by the major-general of 
the American army, Senor Miles. 

‘Porto Ricans, we are, by the miraculous intervention 


has been so feared by the evil-doer nor so beloved by the 
seeker after the right path. None has displayed such ad- 
ministrative abilitv? none sueh exquisite tact, such infi- 
nite patience, such capacity for work, such keen intel- 
lectuality and such high spirituality. 

Seldom are such an array of highest qualifications con- 
centrated in one person. It was remarkable that, posses- 
sing them all, she should have chosen the dusty highway 
of reform instead of the broad, pleasant path of culture 
and self-advancement. 

With heart ready to respond to the call of the world’s 
sorrow, with brain quick to contrive means of alleviating 
human needs, with hands alert to help the weak and raise 
the fallen, she dedicated them all to the work of 
humanity. High position, honors, and reward had no 
charm for her compared to the pleasure of bringing relief 
to the oppressed and surcease to the sorrrowing. 

Frances Willard was early led to seek only the best 
things, and, as a result, she continually held fast to that 
which was good, serious, earnest, and purposeful; — in 
youth she deliberately set out to cultivate a high char 
acter; she made up her mind that she would be of some 
good in the world. She achieved both, setting high the 
etandard of womanly character and accomplishments, 
an honor to her sex and to the land which gave her birth. 
Other nations rise up and call her blessed, and all the 
world has mourned her untimely passing. 

The name of Frances Willard will forever be com- 
memorated as one who gave her life, her talents, and her 
enthusiasm for the greatest woman’s movement the 
world has ever seen, and for the cause of an unpopular 


reform. 





Hail to their valiant troops! Hail, 








The time will come when men and women will wonder 
that the age ever called for such teaching as was her 
privilege to give it. a: A. 8 
3. RECITATION—A Good, Great Name.” 

Pore. We oes 
1. DIALOGUE—"'Secret of Suecess.”’ 


[In “Songs 


Kirst Pupil.—I have been reading about Miss Willard’s 
life, and | am impressed with the fact that the secret of 
her success was in her determination. Nothing would 
turn her from her purpose. She decided that she would 
get a fine character; that she would do good, and she 
never stopped till she did both. She held right on. 

Second Pupil.—-Yes, that is true. But to me it seems 
that her self-control did more to make her successful. 
Nothing disturbed her. Calls would come from every di- 
rection. Some would seem to feel indignant, others 
would accuse her of one thing, and still others of another, 
without knowing the facts in the case. Having com- 
mitted all her work and her ways to God, she was able to 
go straight on calmly and securely, 

Third 
humble. 


Pupil.—That was also because she was so 

She was always ready to acknowledge when 
she always listened patiently 
whenever anyoné had anything to communicate, no mat- 
ter how unimportant it might really be. 

Fourth Pupil.—That brings us to my idea. Her 
humility was part of her great sympathy and love for 
others. ‘‘Nothing is inexorable but love’? was one of her 
mottoes. Who would not achieve success with such a 


she was in the wrong; 


motto as that? 
Second Pupil.—‘‘My life a vow” was another thought 

by which she guided her life. She forgot herself in her 

work for others. 
Third Pupil. 


mark of another. 


She would never tolerate any unkind re- 
“Let something good be said’ was her 
desire. She always looked for the best in everybody, and 
found it. 

First Pupil.—It was by carrying out the plan of doing 
what she could just where she was that opportunities 
widened for her, as they will for us if we prove our power 
to take larger responsibilities by determination, self-con- 
trol, patience, humility, sympathy, and reverence. 

5. RECITATION 
lard. 


“The Two Flags.”’ By Frances Wil- 


(To be recited by one pupil, while two others hold an 
American and a British flag on either side.) 
The eyes that follow the old flag are fond; 
4 Western heart leaps up thy folds to greet; 
\ Saxon’s eyes confess the sacred bond 
As England’s standard flutters o’er the street. 
[Repeat after each stanza]: 
With its red for love and its white for law, 
And its blue for the hope that our fathers saw 
Of a larger liberty. 


Thou art the Mother Flag of destiny, 
Our banner of the spangled stars is thine; 
Cromwell was sire of Washington, and we 
Claim the same cross that blazons thy ensign. 


0, holy flags, bright with one household glow, 
Together light the highway of our God, 

Till the dear cross of Christ to men shall show 
That stars and stripes both mark the path He trod, 


The long march of the nations shall be led 
Ly these two flags—till war and tumult cease 

Along the happy highway, where shall tread 
The Brotherhood of Labor and of Peace, 


6. SONG—"Saloons Must God.” {in “Marching Songs 
for Young Crusaders, No. 2.’’] 
7. INQUISITION—"The Life of Frances Willard.” 
(These questions and answers should be distributed 
among the pupils, each being read and answered in turn.) 
1 Q.— When and where was Frances Willard born? 
1 A.—September 28, 1839, at Churchville, N. Y. 
2 Q.—Who were her parents? 
2 A.—-Josiah Flint Willard of Wheelock, Vt., 
Thompson Hill of Danville, Vt. 
3 Q.—Where was her childhood spent? 
3 A.—On a large farm near Janesville, Wis., 


and Mary 


called by 
the family Forest Home, and where they lived from 1846 
to 1858 

1Q.—What can you tell about her early school days? 

1 A.—There was 
until Frances was twelve years old 


no public school near Forest Home 
Her chief instructor 
up to that time was her wise mother, who had been a 
teacher before her marriage. It was a red-letter day 
when the sound of the district school bell rang over the 
prairies. Frances was a diligent pupil, and learned very 
rapidly. 

5 Q.—What was the effect of her life on the farm? 

5 A.—-The free open air life gave her love of nature, in- 


dependence, self-reliance, and strength of body enabling 
her to “store up electricity” for the later years of con- 


stant wearing toil. 
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6 Q.— What further education did she have? 

6 A.—Besides a governess at Forest Home, she had spe- 
cial tutors in Milwaukee, and attended Milwaukee 
Female College for a term. In 1858 the family removed 
to Evanston, Ill, where she entered Northwestern Female 
College, graduating in 1860. 

7. Q.-—Where did she teach, and how long? 

7 A.— During a period covering sixteen years she taught 
in eleven separate institutions, in six different towns— 
Janesville, Wis., Evanston, Harlem, and Kankakee, IIl., 

Pittsburg, Penn., and Lima, N. Y. 

8 Q.--What gave her wide reputation as a teacher? 

8 A.— Her original plan for self-government among the 
pupils of the Woman’s College, Evanston, where she was 
dean: the plan was very successful, and was copied 
widely. 

9 Q.—What special opportunity came to her while 
teaching? 

9 A.— The invitation to take a foreign tour for pleasure 
and study with Miss Jackson, a young lady of wealth. 
They spent two years, 1868-70, in traveling all over 
Europe and the Holy Land, and in Egypt. 

10 Q.—What did she afterwards become? 

10 A.—Temperance worker, evangelist, 
preacher, orator, lecturer, philanthropist, and reformer. 

11 Q.—What books did she write? 

11 A.—“Nineteen Beautiful Years’; “Woman and 
Temperance’; ‘Woman in the Pulpit”; “Glimpses of 
Fifty Years’: “A Classic Tour’; “How to Win’; and 
“How I Learned to Ride the Wheel.” 

12 Q.—Of what well-known organization did she be- 
come the noted leader, and what is its object? 

12 A.—The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
which aims to abolish the traffic in alcoholic beverages, 
discourage the use of narcotics, and aid purity and right- 

ecusness in all lines of life. 

13 Q.—What is the greatest work accomplished by this 


author, 


organization? 

18 A.—Introducing into the public schools of our land 
scientific ten)perance instruction, by which 16,000,000 
children are taught each year the bad effects of alcohol 
and tobacco on the human system. 

14 Q.—What noble woman became her ally and friend? 

14 A.—Lady Henry Somerset, the gifted daughter of an 
English earl, who has also become a world-renowned 
temperance reformer and philanthropist. q 

ib Q.—What was the chief aim of Frances Willard’s 
life? 

15 A.—To ‘‘make the world wider for women and hap- 
pier for humanity.” 

16 Q.— When did she pass away? 

16 A.—-February 20, 1898, in New York City. 

17 Q@.— What was truly said at her death? 

17 A.—That her loss was more widely mourned than 
would have been that of any living woman, excepting, 
perhaps, Queen Victoria. Js Ba Be, 
8. READING—‘While We May.” [From “The Beauti- 

ful life of Frances E. Willard,’ by Anna A, Gordon, 

page 194.] 

9, WILLARD GEMS 

“it is not so much what comes to you as what you 
come to that determines whether you are a winner in the 
great race of life.” 

“Never forget that the only indestructible material in 
destiny’s fierce crucible is character.” 

“We 
rected and intensified by the blowpipe of an unceasing 


are human spirit-lamps, whose rays should be di- 
purpose; for we are all so made that, unless we will to 
light up other lives, we can never do so to the limit of our 
powers.” 

“It is alike the business of the sun and of the soul to 
radiate every particle of light that they contain.” 

“No guest can ever keep you company so rare and radi- 
ant as the ‘Holy Guest.’ ” 

“Having made sure of your life, strength, and discip- 
line, strike out from the warm and radiant centre of a 
scif-poised brain and heart into the lives about you. 
* * * Such natures are as different from those who culti- 
vate their choicest gift simply for their own sake as a 
lighthouse is different from a dark lantern.” 

“Self-culture is never base; it is often noble, but it can 
never be the noblest aim of all.” 

“The mission of the ideal woman is to make the whole 
world homelike.’ 

‘ expression is the loftiest and the final charm in every 
human face 

Beauty of character comes only from loving obedience 
to every known law of God in nature and in grace.” 

“Heavenly thoughts are the only sure recipe for a coun- 
tenance of heavenly expression.” 

‘Winsomeness of speech will always win, whether upon 
the world’s great stage or in the sheltered home life.” 

Beauty of reputation is a mantle of spotless ermine, in 


which, if vou are but enwrapped, you shall receive the 


homage of those about you as real as ready, and as spon 


taneous as any ever paid to personal beauty.” 


“Reputation, after all, is but the shadow cast by char- 
acter.” 

“Just as you now play without music, and do not think 
what notes you strike, though once you picked them out 
by slow and patient toil, so, if you begin of set purpose, 
you will learn the law of kindness in utterance so per- 
fectly that it will be second nature to you, and make more 
music in your life than all the songs the sweetest voice 
has ever sung.” 

“Character is habit crystallized.” 

“The universe is one, its forces are one, its throbbing, 
ever-present energy is one, and ‘all we are brethren.’ - 

“No man is better than his neighbor, except when he 
behaves better, and as behavior can be had by anybody 
that wants it, there is no reason why each should not be, 
in the deep sense of worth and the wide sense of worthi- 
ness, a brother to all the rest.” 

“Only the Golden Rule of Christ will bring the golden 
age to man.” 


10. SINGING—‘Star-Spangled Banner.” 


THE 





WORK WITH 
SEPTEMBER. 


BY ANNA LE POEFR, 


NATURE POETS— 





Our poems for September may contain not only 
these belonging to the natural beauties of the month, 


. 


but many which give some “gleams of days gone by.” 
Lowe."’s “Pictures from Appledore,” Emerson’s *Sea- 
shore.” “Phe Light-house” by Longfellow, and “A 
Day Dream” by Bryant are a few of the many which 
recall hours when we have been 

“Ringed about by sapphire seas, 

Fanned by breezes salt and cool.” 

Whittier, in ‘“‘The Prayer of Agassiz.”’ 

Lonefellew’s “Sunrise on the Hills.’ Lowell’s “Al 
resco,” and Whittier’s ‘Mountain Pictures” and 
“Summer by the Lakeside” will also reeall many vaca- 
tion delights. Voices of the forest in Longfellow’s 
“The Masque of Pandora” is a beautiful selection for 
memorizing. It commences,— 

“Guarding the mountains around 
Majestic the forests are standing, 
Bright are their crested helms, 
Dark is their armor of leaves.”’ 

Although “each day brings less summer cheer,” 
“the wild, free woods” are still accessible to us. We 
can find, 

“Old trees, tall oaks, and gnarled pines, 
That stream with gray-green mosses.” 

In Many a spol it will still be sweet to linger 
ahi ong, 

“Leaping squirrels, wandering brooks, and winds 

That shake the leaves, and scatter, as they pass, 

A fragrance from the cedars.” 

Bryant, in ‘“‘The Antiquity of Freedom.” 
We may personify the peasant in Emerson’s “Wood- 
notes,” 
“The musing peasant lowly great 
Beside the forest water sate; 
The rope-like pine roots, crosswise grown, 
Composed the network of his throne.” 

We shall enjoy Bryant’s “Inseription for the En- 
trance to a Wood,” with its illusions to “The squirrel, 
with raised paws and form erect,” “The old ponderous 
trunks of prostrate trees,” “The cool wind, That stirs 
the stream in play.” and many another wood delight. 
It is a good time to learn by heart, not by mind only, 
Emersen’s “The Apology.” 

Many of cur flowers are gone, but still,— 

“Along the roadside, like the flowers of gold 
That tawny Incas for their gardens wrought, 
Heavy with sunshine droops the golden-rod.” 
Whittier, in “Among the Hills.” 
Lucy Larcom says with truth,— 
“This flower is fuller of the sun 
Than any our pale North can show.” 
—Golden-Rod. 
September pleasures abound in “harvest happy 
farms,’ where Nature 
“Wears her fruits and flowers 
Like jewels on her arms.” 
Whittier, in “The Battle Autumn of 1862.” 

Whittier has written two poems for horticulturai 
societies, one called “Lines” and the other “Hymn.” 
Pho latter commences, 

‘QO Painter of the fruits and flowers, 
We own Thy wise design, 


Whereby these human hands of ours 
May share the work of Thine!” 


In the former he reminds us of the fact that he who 


smites the summer weed may trust God for th 
autumn corn, and continues,— 


“Give fools their gold, and knaves their power. 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall; 
Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree, is more than all.” 


Whittier’: “Corn Song” must not be forgotten:— 


“Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard! 
Heap high the golden corn! 

No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn!” 


In Sidney Lanier’s poem “Corn” we find thes 
beautiful tines:— 


“Fitly thou playest out thy poet’s part, 
Richly expending thy much-bruised heart 
In equal care to nourish lord in hall, 
Or beast in stall; 
Thou took’st from all that thou might’st give to all.” 


We are wise if.—— 
“When descends on the Atlantic 
The gigantic 
Storm-wind of the equinox,’’— 


we read Longfellow’s “Sea-weed,” Bryant’s “The 
Ifurricane,” or the lines in “Evangeline” which tell 


how 


“Wild with the winds of September 


Wrestled the trees of the forest, as Jacob of old with the 


, 


angels.’ 
In Longfellow’s “The Poet’s Calendar,” September 
is made to say. 
“When unto my lips 
I put my trumpet, with its stress and noise, 
I"ly the white clouds like tattered sails of ships; 
The tree-tops lash the air with sounding whips; 
Southward the clamorous sea-fowl wing their flight.” 
This last ine reminds us of Longfellow’s 
“Above in the light 
Of the star-lit night 
Swift birds of passage wing their flight 
Through the dewy atmosphere.” 
Birds of Passage. 
There are bits in the finale of part second of ‘Tales 
ofa Wayside inn” and in the prelude to parts second 
and third wiici? are descriptive of autumn weather: 
and however shut away we may be from the woods and 
the fields, we still have the wind and the rain, the 
morning and the evening. 
“Touched by a light that hath no name, 
A glory never sung, 
Aloft on sky and mountain wall, 
Are God's great pictures hung. 
* * 1 * * * 
“Beauty seen-is never lost, 
God's colors all are fast; 
The glory of this sunset heaven 
Into my soul has passed.” 
Whittier, in “Sunset on the Bearcamp.” 


MASSACHUSETTS NAMES.—(11.) 


BY THE EDITOR. 

Holden is from the Hlon. Samuel Holden of the 
Bank of England. 

lox borough—Charles James Fox, who in 1774 op 
posed the Boston port bill and championed the colo 
hies, 

Americans have not been neglected. The first 
honor was bestowed upon Edward Hopkins in Hop 
kinton, who gave Harvard College the money with 
which to buy this township of the “praying Indians.” 
Other towns so named are: 

Blackstone, Rey. William Blaxton, the first white 
resident of Boston, who sold his residence and larg: 
track of land on the river side of Beacon Hill, bought 
cows and drove them to this town, where he settled. 
Klder William. 

Carver—Governor of Plymouth colony. 
Winthrop 


colony. 


brewster 
John, governor of Massachusetts Bay 


President. 

Samuel. 
Governor John. 

Alexander. 


Washington 
Adams 
Ilanc ock 
Hamilton 
lranklin 
Clinton 


Benjamin, who gave the town a library 


De Witt. 


Marion—General Francis. 
Lee—Ceneral Charles. 
Monroe—President James. 


Montgomery General Richard. 
Paul, of April 19 fame. 


General Joseph, of Bunker Hill fame. 


Revere 


Warren 
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Webster— Daniel. 
Kverett—Edward. 
Amherst—General Jeffrey. 
Bellingham—Governor Richard. 
Bernardston—Goyernor Francis Bernard. 
Danvers—Governor Danvers Osburne of New York. 
Gill—-Governor Moses Gill. 
Kaston—John, governor of Rhode Island. 
Shirley—Governor William. 
Shutesbury—-Governor Samuel Shute. 
Stoughton—.Licutenant-Governor William. 
Otis—Mayor Harrison Gray Otis of Boston. 
Peabody—George, the philanthropist. 
Georgetown—Probably from George Peabody. 
Phillipston 
town a public library. 


General Jonathan, who gave the 


Pepperell—General William, hero of Louisburg. 
Montague— Captain William, commander of the 


Merrimac at the capture of Cape Breton. 
Prescott 

bellion. 
Randolph—ton. Peyton, of Virginia. 
Rovalston—Colonel Isaac Royal of Medford. 
Dalton—Hon.Tristam, speaker of the Massachu- 


Dr. Oliver, who suppressed Shays’ re- 


setts house. 

Dighton—Miss Frances, sister-in-law of Governor 
Thomas Dudley. 

Colonel Thomas, killed at Bunker Hill. 
General William. 
Abbot, manufacturer. 


Gardner 
Heath 
Lawrence 
Lowell—Francis ©., manufacturer and inventor. 

Palmer—Chief Justice. 

Wendell—Oliver, for whom Oliver Wendell Hlolmes 
Was named. 

Aver——John C., manufacturer. 

Belchertown—Jonathan Beleher. 

Bourne—John, of New Bedford. 

Bovilston, Maynard, and Millis were named. from 
prominent families. 
Nicholas Clark. 

Colonel John Cummings. 


Clarksburg 
Cummington 
Pana-—Richard H., of Cambridge. 
Douglas-—Dr. William. 
Ienfield—-Robert Field. 
hitchburge—John Fiteh. 
Griswold— Bartholomew. 
Hawley 
Llolbrook 


Major Joseph. 
Hon. Elisha. 

Holvoke—lTlizur. 

Hubbardston 

Iludson—Hon. Charles, the historian. 

Huntington—C. P. 

Charles. 

A physician who on shipboard befriended 


Thomas. 


Paxton 
Sutton 
the proprietor of the township. 
Tyngsboro—-Mrs. Sarah Tyng Winslow. 
Russell A Boston 
chureh bell for the honor. 
Waketield 
Wales—James Lawrence. 
W hateley 
W illiamstown—Colonel. 
Williamsburg—William Williams. 
Lieutenant-Governor Spencer Phipps. 


merchant who promised a 
(‘yrus, a manufacturer. 

‘Thomas. 

Spencer 


Whitman 
publie park. 


The gentleman who gave the town a 


Blanford—“The Blanford’” in) which Governor 


Shirley came over. 
Provincetown—The Province lands. 


Physical features, environment, and conditions 
have supplied several names. The fourth town in 
New England was Watertown, 1630, and the sixth 
was Concord, for the peaceful river, 1635. Ocea 
sionally in the 250 years since then an appropriate 
name has been selected. as in the case of Fair-haven., 
Long-meadow, Green-field, North-field, (ray Hlead 
(from the sand headland), Marble-head (from rocky 
headland), Grove-land, Ash-land, Mil-ford, Med (ow) 
ford, Lake-ville, Lvnn-field, Plain-field, Rock-port, 
Stone-ham, Well-fleet, Cottage City, Newbury-port, 
Mill-buryv (the mills-borough), Middle-borough (halt 
way between Plymouth and Massasoit’s home at Mt. 
Hope), Middle-field (taken from the four towns of 
which it is the middle), Middle-town (the same as the 
last), Mil-ton (the town of the first paper mill in New 
England), West-field, West-port; Med-way is half way 
between Boston and Providence. 


Attractiveness of name has been the basis of choice 
in the case of Hanson 
pleasing sound,” Auburn, Arlington, Belmont, Berlin, 
wing, Florida, Hyde Park, Brockton, Avon, Brook- 
line, Hopedale, Norwell, Norwood, Orange, Welles- 
ley, Wilbraham, and Winchester. In most of these 
cases the “pleasing” name was a compromise when, 


—‘brief, good-looking, and of 


because of a heated discussion, they could not agree 
on the Indian name or the person to be honored. 

The church has been respected in the choice of 
scripture names for Salem, Rehoboth, Sharon, and 
Goshen; also for Bishop George Berkeley, Rey. Josiah 
Dennis, Rev. Thomas Tinsdale, Rev. Thomas 
Prince (Princeton), and in the naming of other places 
for the English association of the pastor, as in the 
case of Lynn for Rey. William Whiting. 

Many towns were named from the compass,—last- 
hampton, Northampton, Southampton, Kast Bridge- 
water, West Bridgewater, North Adams, North An- 
dover, North Attleborough, North Reading, North- 
horough, Southborough, Southbridge, South Hadley, 
Westborough, West Boylston West Brookfield, North 
Brooktield, West Newbury, West Springfield, West 
Stockbridge, Westport, Westfield, | Westminster, 
Weston, 

Monterey, in 1846, was named for the Mexican war, 
a great victory having occurred at Monterey in 1S 45. 

Nor were the colleges overlooked in the distribu- 
tion of honors. Cambridge and Oxford for the great 
university towns, Harvard for our own) university, 
Alford for the founder of the Alford professorship of 
Harvard, Leverett and Quiney for presidents of Har- 
vard, Hollis for a benefactor of Harvard, Hopkints n 
for Edward Hopkins, who gave Harvard the money 
with which to purchase the lands from the “praying 
Indians,” Wayland for Francis Wayland, president of 
Brown, 

“New” was a favorite designation for towns settled 
by those who moved on from other towns. New Ash- 
ford, New Braintree, New Marlborough, and New 
Salem. This is not the case with New Bedford, how- 
ever, 

The editor would apologize for the length of this 
article, but for the fact that it is very short in com- 
parison to the time which he has spent looking for 
some of these names, 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL LECTURES. 


SOME PHASES OF TROPICAL LIFE. 


BY PROFESSOR G. L. GOODALE. 


In the equatorial zone, 1,500 miles wide, there is 
tropical day all the year. The sun rises without 
twilight: in two or three hours it is too hot to work, 
and in the afternoon comes frequently a mild thun 
der-storm, and then tired nature has a rest. With 
this heat and moisture plants have nothing else to do 
Their foes are not of climate; are only 
There is infinite diversity 


but to grow. 
other plants and animals. 
in forms and species, no such uniformity as in our 
forests. What are shrubs with us become high trees 
there. 
The best way to see the flowers of a jungle is to view 


There is a surprising lack of flowering plants. 


it from a hill that rises above; there one sees many 


flowers where the sunlight reaches them. 

Professor Goodale showed many lantern views, 
which he had made while travelling in Ceylon and 
Java. One illustration showed five sago palms grow 
ing ina small space, and containing enough starch to 
support a man fora year. The erica palm is siraight, 


called by the natives “an arrow shot from heaven.” 


The cocoa palm is crooked The suv of it, “It re 


quires the Sen bree vA. and thre sound of waves,” The 
bamboo shows to what size grass may grow. One 
banvan tree spreads out to cover a regiment ol so] 


diers. The fiscus re ligiosa <tendies its trunk by throw 


ing out strong buttresses close to the ground, Ferns 
crow high up and become very large. The temple 
tree furnishes the odor frangipane. A view showed 
a native in the doorway of his house, surrounded 


within a few feet by vegetation furnishing all that he 
needed for food. dress, shelter, and weapons. 
Professor Coodale’s interest in frurts led him to 
sample everything eatable that the tropical vegetation 
bread-fruit, mangosteen, 


These are 


furnished, mangrove, 


jack-fruit, durion. mostly soft, mushy 


The mangosteen 
The durion has 


fruits, of which one soon tires. 
looks and tastes like an ice sherbet. 
a most peculiar nauseous odor, a compound of rose 
and onion, but its taste is pleasant. 

None of our plants ever become weeds there and 
encroach on the native vegetation. The most com- 
mon weed is the sensitive plant. Our plants do not 
thrive there. It is very pathetic to see the residents 
from Europe trying, in the midst of all this luxuri- 
ance, to raise a sickly verbena or some such plant, and 
lavishing on it all their attention and love. 

odieaitipainayis 
THE COLORADO CANYON AND ITS GEOGRAPHICAL 
LESSONS. 


BY PROFESSOR W. M, DAVIS. 


The chief lesson is that this immense chasm has 
heen produced, not by a convulsion of the earth, but 
hy the gradual weathering, by the flow of the water. 
Views were shown of branches of the canyon, in which 
piles of debris had accumulated at the upper end, to be 
washed down by the first freshet. The process of 
making the canyon was illustrated by views of the 
valleys of the Sacramento, Hudson, Deerfield, Con- 
necticut, Rhine, and Elbe, showing hills leveled into 
fields in some cases, or cut through in others. 
Wherever there are strata in the banks of a river, it 
shows that there had been an older mountain region 
there washed down level, and then the river cut 
this level tableland. This is seen in the 
sides of the Colorado canyon. The lesson of this 


throug i} 


canyon is vaster than at first appeared; it is not merely 
that the canyon has been washed out, but that long 
before it began a mountain region in this place had 
heen washed down comparatively level, had then been 
elevated, and through this the canyon had been 
worn,—all this by the washing of water through 


countless ages. 


PERIODS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


L. PPPORIBOIIIS TOOMIORG 6ivio bcc cdisieweeceseccaes B.C. 36 
RE, FROM FRE iii bc ove be ew aes eves A. D. 85-449 
Lit. Coming GF the TReien os. .cs cc cccwcsd A. D. 449-600 
IV. Wniting of the English Kingdoms.......... 600-851 
VY. NJGMAIO Oe GO Ties 60.5 66s cv tiecseev vans 851-1085 
Vi. The Norman COMGUGEE .. i. cs cocrveveceess 1066-1204 
Vile Wee CPG GMOTUGE 6.6 0.655 00ds veneers 1205-1296 
VIII. Wars with Scotland and France.......... 1296-1455 
hs, * ee Ge Re E's. 2 6-605.404-08 Bad ceva 1455-1485 
As EORMAMR MOORICOF oc os bose 0b 58 chi veees 1485-1648 
X!. Supremacy of the Commons ............. 1649-1658 
mals CARIMGT GOVOPRIIGNE oko a kc cessab00940005 1G88- 


STORIES OF AMERICAN HISTOR Y.—(JV.) 
PERIOD OF THE REBELLION, 

Coffin, C. C.—Winning His Way. A story of the war. 

Goss, Warren Lee.—Jed. The experience of two country 
boys during the Civil War. They are imprisoned at 
Andersonville, and have thrilling adventures. 

Jack Alden. Two historical incidents, among others, 
are given in this book. The passage of the Sixth Mas- 
sachusetts regiment through Baltimore in 1861, and life 
in Libby prison, and an account of the escape of some 
prisoners. 

Tom Clifton. The story is of two Western boys 
while they were in the armies of Grant and Sherman. 
Harris, Joel C.—On the Plantation. Supposed to be Mr. 
Harris’ own experiences in a printing office on a plan- 

tation during the war. 

Henty, G. A.—Friends, Though Divided. <A story of the 
Civil War. 

With Lee in Virginia. As the title indicates, the 
story is principally descriptive of life in the Confed- 
erate army during the war. 

Knox, Thomas W.—The Lost Army. Two boys join an 
lowa regiment as camp helpers, and the story tells of 
their adventures and experiences. 

Page, Thomas Nelson.—Among the Camps. Adventures 
of some Virginian children during the war. 

Two Little Confederates. The story of two boys of 
the South, and their experiences during the Civil War. 

Stoddard, W. O.—The Battle of New York. A story of 
the time of the draft riots in New York City. 

Stables, Gordon.—For Life and Liberty. A story of an 
English boy who joins the Southern army during the 
Civil War 
with various adventures. 


A chum also enters the navy. They meet 


Trowbridge, J. T.—Cudjo’s Cave. The scene of this story 
is laid in Tennessee. A schoolmaster from the North 
is suspected of being a spy, and is tarred and feathered. 
Iie escapes to a cave, and is joined by other unionists. 
(Sequel to above.) 

Another story of the war. 


Librarian, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Three Scouts 


Drummer Boy 
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The Americans propose to teach English to the 
Spanish and not Spanish to the Americans. Chicago, 
please take notice. 

Glorious Ohio! She led the lists at the N. KoA. 
meeting at Washington, with 1.213 in attendance. 


Hlinois did grandly, with 1,181. 


One hundred years ago the dominion of Spain 
stretched in one unbroken line from the Klondike to 
Cape Horn. Where, oh where, is the glory of Spain 
to-day! 

Hawaii annexed, Porto Rico ceded to the United 
States, Cuba to be ours commercially and probably 
politically, and Manila ours until further notice. We 
are indeed making geography very rapidly. 

If Bishop John treland of St. Paul is given the 
high honor of being made a second cardinal for 
\merica. it will give greater satisfaction in the pro 
fession than any personal event outside the profession 


that has occurred in many a day. 

Dr. Harper's Chicago University school of peda 
gory has received not only the $5,000 a vear gift for 
five vears from Mrs. Emmons Blaine, but $5,000 from 
other sources, to be ised at the disc retion of Dr. Llar 
per for the elementary school of pedagogy. Every 
donation of this kind magnifies the work of teac hing 
and preparatiom therefor, 

It is not easy for Ohioans to understand how it hap 
pened that neither Ds wey, Sampson, Schley, Fitzhugh 
Lee, Schafier, Miles, Joe Wheeler, Hobson. or Roose 
velt were born in Ohio. them and 
robs of its glory the fact that President Me Kinley, 
Secretary William R. Day, John Hav. and Whitelaw 
Reid are Ohio born. 


It fairly paralyze: 


They not only want the earth, 
but the sea and the islands the reof in their crown of 
rejou ne. 

lt is rumored that Professo) B. i 


| hiversity of Chicago is likely to be 


James of the 


appointed one of 


> ] 


the commissioners to the Paris exposition in 1900. 
His selection wottld be eminently appropriate, and 
would give very general satisfaction to the profession. 
In him are combined in a rare degree high scholar- 
ship, great administrative ability, and sound sense. 
His professional preparation was in the West, the most 
of his administrative work has been in the East and 
he is now one of the leading factors in the great 


university at Chicago. 


CLEVELAND, PAST AND PRESENT. 

All in all, there is no city in the country whose 
educational conditions for a quarter of a century are 
more satisfactory to'study than those of Cleveland, as 
there is none that has so often been announced to 
have made a fatal mistake. It is a city in which the 
superintendent has always been the system as esti- 
mated by public praise and blame, and yet it has 
always been the superiority of the teachers in talent 
and spirit that has won for the schools their leader- 
ship in the profession. ‘The superintendents and the 
legislators have, wittingly or unwittingly, given the 
teachers their opportunity. Andrew J. Rickoff came 
ax near being a giant as any man in the profession has 
ever been. Tle had more of those elements that char- 


acterized George Dewey at Manila and Theodore 
Roosevelt at I] Caney than have fallen to the lot of 
most educators. Ile would be a typical imperialist to- 
day. ‘The potency of Mr. Rickoff is still discernible 
in many of the Cleveland teachers. Then followed 
I. A. Hinsdale, one of the most scholarly men that 
has honored the supervising profession, a man who 
has in an unusual degree a philosophical cast of mind, 
an historian’s mastery, and a genius for developing 
Rickoffs bril- 


Hinsdale lent the halo of scholarly 


wise methods of instruction. To Dr. 
liant system Dr. 
ideals, 


Was ever a more complete master of details or had a 


Then came L. W. Day, than whom no man 


higher embodiment of justice and kindliness blended, 
and every teacher was encouraged to work out under 
favorable conditions all that was best in him. In 
inany respects Dr. Rickols system was the perfection 
of the old ideals, and Mr. Day brought out every de- 
tail of the model, 

The verdiet of some influential onlookers in Cleve- 
land was that at its best the system failed to secure 


the desired results. Precedent and conventionality 
were liable to become prejudices that would inevitably 
prevent needed changes was their judgment, and a 
startling reform measure was enacted by the legisla- 
ture, so revolutionary in its spirit and method that 
much was feared and little hoped for by the educa- 
tional leaders and specialists, 

Andrew S. Draper is now seen to have been per- 
haps the only man who could have been sufficiently 
hereie in his action and fearless in his spirit to give 
the overturn the promptness and poise required, 
Ie ple held their breath, but Dr. Draper did what he 
thought needed to be done to give the new regime a 
Never 


Was so much accomplished in the same time along 


fair trial without apologizing or explaining. 


these lines as by him. 
Phen came Lewis H. Jones, who had been through 


every shade of 


experience with the public, the 
teachers, and the school board in Indianapolis that 
was being enjoyed (7) in Cleveland. It would be in 
teresting could one collect the prophecies of failure 
which have been confidentially whispered by a large 
number of persons who should have been able to esti- 
mate probabilities, and yet through it all Mr. Jones 
“Nothing 
stieceeds like success” has been said times out of num- 
ber, and 


has come with only trophies of victory. 


never was it better demonstrated than in 
Cleveland to day. 

Director Sargent has been the target for most of 
the criticism during these years of re-formation. The 
Mistakes have been laid to his door and the successful 
aiten 


! 
es have been credited to good luck, but now that 


the Cleveland schools are as free from political in- 


fluences as is probable in a city of the size, the schoo] 
administered on business principles, and teachers ar 
free to work out their special problems with favoring 
conditions, Mr. Sargent is regarded by the public a 
an essential feature of the Cleveland reform, 


THE RATIONAL SPELLING BOOK* 

Dr. Rice examined the spelling of 83,000 pupils in 
the schools of the country, and now he tells the teach 
ers how to get better results by using his book. Tx 
critical doctor has made a book with some meritoriou 
features, but there is nothing new in it, and the on! 
special merit discernible is that he has fewer word 
than were in the original “Harrington's Speller,” th: 
best spelling book we have seen, its only failing being 
that it might possibly be “too much of a good thing.” 
The plan of this book is the same as that of Harring 
ton’s, only “not so much so,” and in this it will win 
commendation. 

The criticism that occurs to us is the lack of culture 
or ethical value in the sentences. The words are first 
arranged in rows, then each word is given in a sen- 
tence. The ideal has always been in such cases to use 
a sentence that states a fact worth knowing, or that is 
worth reading, or that inspires some thought or emo- 
tion worth having. ‘This is the first book of the kind 
that has wholly ignored this principle. There are 
almost no sentences that are worth one’s while to read, 
much less to write. It is inconceivable that a man of 
Dr. Rice’s training should have chosen these sen 
tences, and that the editorial department of the 
American Book Company should have passed them. 
Here are a few samples. They are from one page:— 


Many people are fond of corned beef and cabbage. 

Chocolate is used for many purposes. 

If one dose of medicine does not cure you, take another. 

We had spinach for dinner Wednesday. Vegetables 
are wholesome when they are well cooked. 

Sauce improves the taste of some puddings. 


it Dy. 


some desperately poor school, it would have taxed his 


Rice was caricaturing the work he saw in 


imagination and ingenuity to find so many bad sen 
tences. It is probably true that many people ar 
fond of corned beef and cabbage, but they are not thy 
people whom we hold up as examples to be imitated. 
If one dose of medicine does not cure, a second might 
not,—indeed, it might kill. It is inconceivable that 
an M.D. should allow it to go out as wisdom, that it 
one dose does not cure, we should take another. It 
would probably not be true of one child in a thousand 
that he had spinach for dinner the Wednesday before 
he was expected to write that he did, and if he did, 
What of it? Is it a universal truth that vegetable: 
are wholesome if well cooked 2 lt is rather a useless 
truth that sauce improves some puddings. 

After looking through page after page of these sen 
tences, we are forced to the econelusion that Dr. Ric 
Was not serious—we believe he is always sober—when 
he sent this manuscript to the publisher. It must 
have been a joke. Ile would never have foisted thes 
upon the children of America as a sample of his idea of 
vood sentences to write. 

Dr. Rice must know that there are a multitude of 
excellent books, and that the teaching in the vast 
inajority of the schools is heaven-high above thi 
standard. For instanee, it was considered rank im 
morality, pedagogically, long before he began his in 
vestigation to have a child write what was not true, 
and vet there are hundreds of sentences in this book 
no one of which will be true when written, unless by 
accident. We have not seen a book gotten upon thi 
If the 


teachers that Dr. Rice ever found 


basis for many years before this of Dr. Rice. 
hundred worst 
teaching spelling poorly had been asked to prepare 
1,200 sentences with the desired word in them, th 
whole 100 would not have produced so many unpar 
donable sentences, and they would have produced 
ninety-nine times as many sentences that told th 

*“The Rational Spelling Book.” By Dr. J. M. Rice 


Joy 7 . r : 
Part I. New York: American Book Company. 80 pp 
Price, 15 cents, 
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truth, conveyed valuable information, indicated cul- 
ture, or inspired patriotic or moral emotion. 

This book comes out in the summer of 1898, and we 
do not find one patriotic sentence in it. 

The Journal is not pleased to be forced to say these 
things. Dr. Rice is a very congenial man, one whom 
We are satisfied that 
his criticisms of the schools did good and helped to 


anyone would enjoy as a friend. 
promote recent reforms. We had every reason to 
think that with his experience in studying the defects 
of the schools he would make an unusually good spell- 


ing hook. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. 
The Journal has recently called attention to the 
West. 


Perhaps the most significant of all these is the hearti- 


“hoom” in professional edueation East and 
ness with which Harvard has entered into the new 
movement. There is no other American institution 
that has stood for ideal scholarship more ardently and 
intelligently, to say the least, than has the mother of 
American universities. She has ever emphasized the 
value of knowledge and of the highest power that 
could be attained through the activity of learning. 
She has placed the accent on the mind learfing rather’ 
It sig- 


nifies much, therefore, to have Harvard with her 


than upon methods of teaching how to learn. 


matchless equipment in every department magnifying 
the study of edueation and establishing courses for the 
specific and scientifie professional training of teachers, 
principals, and school superintendents. 

There is more significance than at first appears in 
the statement of Professor Paul H. Hanus that the 
courses in education will “discuss Education as an 


important funetion of society as well as of the in 
dividual, and henee of interest to all university stu 
dents, whether they intend to become teachers or not.” 
Note the fact that Professor Hanus, under the official 
heading of Harvard Universitv, writes Edueation 
with a capital, that he speaks of it as an important 
function of society, and that through him TWarvard 
savs that the study of Kdueation is of interest to all 
university students, whether they intend to become 
teachers or not. For several vears it has been a pet 
theory with the Journal that Edueation would never 
have its proper place in the publie mind until it was 
studied as a phase of history and of sociology, and 
not be confined to those who expect to teach 

Professor Hanus has already heen of great service 
to those university students who have taken his 
COUTSES, and of even creater henefit. to those college 
men who, teaching without previous professional 
training, have made a study of Edueation at Harvard 
while continuing in the profession. Now the univer 
sitv has so enlarged his facilities that the courses are 
adapted to the hichest needs of all aspiring teachers 
as well as undergraduate students. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


CAN COMPEL PUPIL TO GO HOME. 

In Thomason against state, a case in which a teacher 
was convicted of assault and fined $8.50, the court 
of eriminal appeals of ‘T'exas has reversed the judg 
ment of the lower court. 43 Southwestern Reporter, 


LOS. 


Wn question the teach i had requested a number of 


It appears that on the occasion of the trouble 


scholars to write on certain topies in history, indi 


cated by himself. on the blaekboard. One of the 
-<cholars. who was eighteen vears old, weighed 164 
pounds, and had a reputation for disobedience, stood 
at the blackboard for some time ithout writing. 
MW hen asked if he could not write on the subject, he 


made no reply. The teacher repeated this question 
a little time later with like result, and then told the 
scholar that if he could not write on the subject to go 
home until he could get | lessons. ‘The latter said 
that he would not go home until evening, and _ pre 
pared to do battle. In the conflict that followed the 
teacher used a willow stick about three feet long and 


4 


a half inch thick, striking several blows with it, either 
bending or breaking it. Prosecution for assault fol- 
lowed this, with conviction, as stated. But the court 
of criminal appeals holds that it was error not to have 
instructed the jury that it was a reasonable regulation 
to require of pupils to perform their duties in the 
school, and that if this one reftised to recite his les- 
son, and gave no excuse or explanation therefor, in 
order to preserve discipline, the teacher could require 
him to go home and learn his lesson, or, under the 
circumstances, might inflict corporal punishment in 
order to enforce his compliance. And it says, more 
particularly in regard to this ease, that it appeared to 
it from the testimony that, the scholar having evi- 
dently determined to persist in his disobedience and 
to resist any attempt of the teacher to enforce his 
orders, in order to preserve his discipline, the teacher 
had a right to requige him, under the circumstances, 
to either write upon the topic or to go home, and,:on 
refusal, to use such reasonable means as would com- 
pel his compliance. Account is also taken of the fact 
that it did not appear that the teacher intended to 
strike with the stick until the measure of resistance be- 
came of such a character as to authorize him to use the 
stick, and, when he struck the scholar, the latter was 
evidently in the act of making an assault on him with 
2 ie ce of hoard or plank. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 

The selections which President McKinley has made 
for the office of peace commissioners show plainly his 
appreciation of the dignity and importance of the 
work which the American representation on the com- 
mission will have to do. Seeretary of State Day 
leads the list. than whom certainly no one can be 
hetter furnished to deal with the diplomatic phases of 
the questions which the commission will have to eon- 
sider. Then come two members of the senate com- 
mittee on foreign relations, Senator Davis of Minne 
<ota, its chairman, and Senator Frye of Maine, one of 
its ablest members: Whitelaw Reid of the New York 
Tribune, formerly our minister to France; and Jus- 
tice White of the supreme court of the United States. 
The two senators upon the commission sustain a 
double relation to the question: for the treaty which 
they will help to frame it will be later their duty to 
press upon the favorable consideration of the senate. 
Justice White is the only Democratic member of the 
commission Among his other qualifieations is a 
knowledge of Roman law: but probably the special 
reason for his selection is the fact that he is a Roman 
Catholic. and will be able therefore to approach the 
questions turning upon eccel sjastical relations in the 
Philippines with an intelligent understanding of their 
significance, 

k + * 

The outeome of the conference which met at Sara- 
toga. at the eall of the civie federation of Chieago and 
other signers. to diseuss the foreign policy of the 
When the eall 
was issued, it was generally understood that the con- 
ference 
of territorial expansion, and it was hailed accordingly 
the chief opponents of that 


United States, was rather a surprise. 
vas designed as a protest against the policy 


with enthusiasm by 
pole VY et. 
sults of its deliberations, in a series of resolutions 


which were adopted unanimously, behold the declara 


when the conference presented the re 


{ion was one whieh gave aid and comfort to the eX- 
nansionists, and brought dismay to those of the op- 
thinking. There were, of course, 


sentences, but the general drift of the reso- 


nosite wav of 
modifvine 
lutions was quite different from what was anticipated. 
Probably. this mav be taken as indicative of the course 
of intelligent public sentiment. Extreme views re- 
rarding the possession of the Philippines do not pre- 
vail in the public mind, and are not likely to be em 
hodied in the policy of the administration; but there 
is a more general disposition than was at first ap- 


recognize the fact that responsibilities have 


parent t 


been thrust upon us in the far East and opportunities 
have been opened to us there which we cannot disre- 


gard, 
. . + 


The meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in Boston last week was 
highly successful, alike as regards the number of 
students of science who were drawn together, and the 
range and solid value of the papers and discussions. 
The convention is not of the kind that keeps itself 
much in the publie eye; the spectacle of little groups 
of scientific observers and investigators assembled in 
different lecture rooms to listen to technical papers 
does not make much of a stir in the newspapers. But 
the meeting will be long remembered by those who 
participated in it, the more so because it was, in a 
sense, a jubilee meeting, marking the semi-centennial 
anniversary of the organization of the association in 
Boston. The persistently hot and humid weather 
emphasized the devotion of the faithful attendants 
upon the meetings. The hospitalities extended by 
Salem and Cambridge supplemented pleasantly the 
ample provisions made by the Boston committee; and 
were the more appropriate, because in both those 
cities science has always found an appreciative re- 


ception. 
* * * 


The joint high commission which is to seek an ad- 
justment of the various questions at issue between the 
United States and Canada opened its sitting at Quebec 
on ‘Tuesday of last week. Lord Herschell, the repre- 
sentative of England upon the commission, was chosen 
president of the commission, and there were public 
ceremonies of welcome; but the transactions are to be 
On both 


sides, the representation in the commission is one of 


private, until the final results are reached. 
large ability and dignity. No less than twelve differ- 
ent questions or groups of questions are submitted for 
the consideration of the commission, in the protocol 
Of these, that which 
the seal- 


ing question, promises to be one of the most easy to 


providing for its appointment. 
has been most angrily debated in the past, 
adjust. Questions relating to reciprocal trade will 


he among the most difficult, for with refernee to these 


a here are contlicting interests to be reconciled, lt is 


iM interesting circumstance that, even since the com- 
Missiow Was appointed, this question has been mate- 
rially modified by the close of. the war with Spain; 
for our acquisition of Puerto Rico and our control 
over Cuba make it possible for us to grant to Canada 
trade concessions 


or to withhold from her certain 


which she greatly desires. 
x # . 

As one transport after another has come up the 
coast from Santiago, foul, overerowded, and inade- 
quately supplied with medicines and proper food, the 
public mind has become increasingly irritated by the 
spectacle of needless suffering. After all allowance 
has been made for the difficulty of organizing, equip- 
ping, and transporting, at short notice, an army so 
large as that which was called into existence by the 
war with Spain, there remains a considerable residuum 
of failure and incompetency, for which there is no 
reasonable excuse. It is as senseless to charge the 
responsibility for all that has gone wrong upon Secre- 
tary Alger as it is, on the other hand, to affirm that 
no ene is culpable and that no investigation is neces- 
is that 


mobilizing our army has broken down completely, and 


sary. The solemn facet the machinery for 
in the most painful way; and that the generous gifts 
of private charity, with which the government sup 
plies were to have been supplemented, have failed of 
proper distribution, so that in more than one instance 
greatly needed supplies of food, medicine, and cloth- 
ing have actually been brought back from Cuba still 
stowed in the holds of the vessels which took them. 
What is needed is that there should be a searching in- 
vestigation of the causes of these mistakes, and a sus- 
pension of public judgment until it is made clear, 
through such an investigation, who is responsible, and 


how far. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 
correspondence. | 


THE LOWELL MEMORIAL ASSURED. 

The net sum raised for the Lowell memorial park at 
Cambridge was $37,427. That amount insures the pur- 
chase of the Elmwood lands offered, with a surplus of 
$2,400, which may possibly be used to buy additional land. 

Our war has brought Lowell prominently into the pub- 
lic mind, and made very noticeable how peculiarly repre- 
sentative of national sentiment his poetry is. He has 
been more quoted in the newspapers and elsewhere dur- 
ing the last two months than all our other older poets put 
together. It is interesting to search out of his letters his 
impressions of Spain and the Spaniards formed during 
his stay as American minister in Madrid. He said, in a 
letter to Mr. Howells: “Spain is as primitive in some 
ways as the books of Moses, and as Oriental. Spaniards 
have, I believe. every possible fault—and yet I love the 
jades for a’ that. . Their indifference to legitimate 
profit is a continual comfort, and they have no more en- 
terprise than an Old Cambridge man.”—Harper’s 
Weekly. 

ee eee 
STAY AT HOME EVENINGS. 

The Youth’s Companion has this valuable study: An 
interesting investigation has been made recently in one 
of our cities as to the reasons why children of equally good 
capacity should rank so unevenly in their studies in the 
schools. Pains were taken to learn from one class of fifty- 
five pupils enough about their habits out of school to en- 
able judgments to be made. 

The investigation showed that thirteen boys were per- 
mitted to be on the streets at night as late as half-past 
nine o'clock. Not one of them ranked as high as thir- 
tieth in the class. Another grade class of fifty-five was 
tried in the same manner; eight boys were habitually 
on the streets in the evenings. Not one of them ranked 
as fortieth in the class. Another class of thirty-five in- 
vestigated showed that six were allowed the freedom of 
the streets at night, and every one of them had spent two 
or three years passing the fourth and fifth grades. One 
boy of fifteen years of age had spent nine years in getting 
four and a half years of schooling. Investigation also 
showed that in these classes examined, eighty-five per 
cent. of the girls remain at home and read good books, 
and about one-third only of the boys ever read at all. 

Se 
A LITERARY ALPHABET. 

The London Literary World publishes an amusing “‘lit- 
erary alphabet,” by Oswald Banks, from which we select 
the following couplets: — 

B is for Barrie, the king of the kail, 
Victor where apes of his genius fail. 


C’s for Corelli; as torrents that rush 
Down heathery hillsides, this lady can gush. 


G is for Gosse. What a fortunate use 
Of a letter preventing the Gosse being Goose! 


I’s for Iota, a lady who notes 
And threshes in public a gentleman’s “oats. 


” 


J is for Jerome, who's able to float 
Despite of a dog and three men in a boat. 


K is for Kipling. The Muse at his call 
Devoted her apron to powder and ball. 


Lis for Lang. Any subject will suit— 


A ghost or a martyr, a ballad or boot, 


M is for Meredith; wonderful wine 
And thousands of pearls he has cast before swine. 


T is for Traill. How it bothers his skull 


To hear there are many find ‘“‘Literature” dull! 


Z is for Zangwill. At prose, if you carp, 


He twangs you a tune on a little Jew’s harp. 
—-0O 
SIGNAL OF SHIPS. 

Of all the things that went down in the Maine, nothing 
Was more vital to the navy than the safe recovery of the 
signal books from the captain’s cabin. Should they have 
fallen into the hands of the Spaniards, our secret codes 
would be common property, and a whole corps of Spanish 
spies, right in our service, could scarcely embarrass us 
more. 

New bcoks would have to be issued, and before every 
ship could be notifled and supplied anew with other 

he ys, months of priceless time would be logt, and our 
service severely crippled. Signaling between ships is as 
old as the hills, almost: but only within recent years 


has it become the scientific necessity it is to-day. A ship 


without sume means of distant signalingeis even worse 
off than a dumb man without arms, for she is not only 
pitiably mute, but dangerously so, as well. It is seldom 
possible, even in times of peace, at sea to hail a passing 
vessel by speech, and in times of war to do so would be 
practically denied by the conditions of service. Some 
sure and accurate means of visual communication must 
serve instead; and with us we have recourse to colors, 
form, and sound. 

At present we have no less than eight means of signal- 
ing; and, paradoxical as it may seem, we are most in the 
dark by daylight, for then we must depend for the greater 
part upon the doubtful fluttering of our flags and the 
questionable interpretation of color and form which dis- 
tanee and refraction tend easily to confuse. 

At night, backed by the deep setting of gloom, it is an 
easy matter to flash for miles our messages with accuracy 
and quickness, and be sure of their proper reading. For 
day use---sitting aside that ployglot international flag 
code common to all maritime nations—we have the ser- 
vice flag code, the wig-wag or single-flag code familiar to 
nearly every modern schoolboy, the semaphore code( an 
elaboration of the railway signals), and the whistle code, 
to be used cither day or night in foggy weather. The use 
of the speed code, hoisted on the yardarm to give the 
greduation of concerted speed, can hardly be called a 
code. 

Aside from the flag code, consisting essentially of thir- 
teen elements or flags representing the numerals from 
9 to 0 and three repeaters—substituted in place of dupli- 
cations, and the semaphore covering the same numerals 
and all the letters of the alphabet, the two remaining— 
the wig-wag and the whistle are based upon the familiar 
telegrade code of dots and dashes. 

The semaphore in our service can hardly be counted 
upon in time of war, for the New York is the only vessel 
so fitted, and the rest of the ships are practically unprac- 
ticed in reading it. In the British service, the semaphore 
is one of the most tried daytime methods of signaling; 
and the rapidity and accuracy with which they can de- 
spatch truly wonderful. With our blue 
jackets they lcok upon it as something akin to marine 
railroading, and are not complimentary in their remarks. 

With the thirteen principal flags of our day code, sup- 
plemented by a half dozen designating pennants; “it is 
possible to make about 12,000 different “hoists” or com- 
binations, varying from one, two, three, or four flags, not 
counting the pennants. These hoists indicate the num- 
bers of certain established orders or instructions carried 
in the “key” books of the service, and, with very few 
common execptions, these orders are not memorized. 

Each ship carries a number of signal books or “keys’ 
for various uses—all arranged in the same manner, and 
perhaps many having duplications of the numbers, and 
it is necessary first to tell in which ‘‘key” the answer is 


messages is 


> 


to be read befcre the signal can be properly translated. 
In one book ‘4,136’ may mean “Attack,” and still some- 
thing else in the cipher book. On going into action 
covers weighted with lead are slipped about them, and 
it becomes the signal officer’s duty to cast them overboard 
and beyond the reach of a victorious foe.—Selected. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


AMERICAN COMPREHENSIVE ARITHMETIC. By 
M. A. Bailey. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 319 pp. Price, 65 
cents. 

Mr. Bailey has written some highly critical and 
scholarly urticles for the Journal the past year, show- 
ing himself to be the master of his subject. He has a 
clear-cut philosophy of number which he never forgets 
in his work as an author. He is not in love with the 
“ratio fad.”’ He has no patience with ‘‘a-book-for-each- 
grade’ idea. The book is very practical, and the 
teachers will say that it is sensible from start to finish. 

It possesses many new and striking features which dis- 
tinguish it from ordinary arithmetics. Its methods and 
processes are original and thoroughly practical. The 
book excels in its logical arrangement and treatment of 
subjects, clearness of illustrations, and its solution of 
problems by both analysis and the use of letters. One 
of the strongest features of the book is the care taken in 
the selection and solution of problems, and their applica- 
tion to the moccrn demands of business. It devotes sepa- 
rate sections to “The Lumber Dealer,” ‘The Carpet 
Dealer,’ “The Paper Hanger,” ‘The Mason,” “The 
Farmer,” cte. Pupils trained in this book will be pre- 
pared, so far as arithmetic is concerned, to go from the 
classroom to the counting-room without having to take 
a special com.mercial course, as is generally the case. 
This book is adapted for all the grades where arithmetic 
is usually taught in schools. 





THE CHILD'S FIRST STUDIES IN MUSIC. By S. 

W. Cole. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

This work may best be explained by quoting from the 
author’s admirable and interesting preface. The lead- 
ing points of the work are as follows:— 

1. Musie designed for those whose musical powers 
are entirely undevelcped. 2. Words adapted to the very 
youngest. 3. Pictures on the accompanying charts, 
illustrating the songs. 4. Rhythm presented through 
notes of small rather than large value; making plain the 
signs of the divided pulse quite early in the course. 
5. Introduction ot one or two tonal principles at a time, 
and dwelling on them until they are fixed. 6. Correla- 
tion of music with nature study and reading. 7. A 
definite and avowed attempt to reach the individual, and 
a determination to measure success from that side, rather 
than from progress by the mass. 

Carefully written accompaniments for piano or organ, 
to be used after the song is learned, supply the feeling 
for harmony and add to the enjoyment. This course is 
intended to supplement or precede the usual work with 
chart and first reader, and forms a most complete and 
careful attempt at developing and building up the 
slenderest material. 





AULD LANG SYNE. By F. Max Muller. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 325 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Every well regulated Englishman travels about the 
world, meets many people in many curious ways, learns 
many queer things, hears many strange tales, and then, 
as the years advance, and even the most patient of his 
friends ask him why he does not “write it down” before 
he has fairly started on the evening’s flow of reminis- 
cences, he makes a book and _ gives presentation 
copies to such of his acquaintances as have not already 
purchased it. The Rt. Hon. Professor F. Max Muller is 
not, technically, an Englishman, and he has not shot 
much big game with firearms, although his arms of preci- 
sien have carried explosive projectiles into the camps of 
his opponents, when out on the warpath after truth, 
many and manyatime. He has, however, written a book 
of auecdotic experiences, which is, needless to say, of 
thrilling interest. The plot is hardly a logical one, al- 








Natural Geographies 


By Jacques W. Repway, F.R.G.S., and Russery, ‘Hinman, Author of the Eclectic Physical Geography 


NATURAL ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 
NATURAL ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY, 


A study of the earth in relation to human life, past and present. 
cational ideas, and conform both in method and material to the principles set forth by the Commit 
entertaining pictures of all countries and peoples, and rich in maps which are master] ) ittee 


BALDWIN’S 


KIGHT BOOK SERIES 
One for each year 


READERS 


FIVE BOOK SERIES 
For less closely graded schools 


Works so full of entertaining material and fine reproductions of 
great paintings that the study of them is made a pleasure to both 
teacher and pupil.. While attaining practical results as readers, they 
influence the pupil’s mind, and by happiness of arrangement correlate 
art, literature, nature study, and other branches of science. 


SHORT COURSE IN MUSIC 


By Freperic H. Rietey and Tuomas Tapper. Book J., $0.35 

A two-book course designed for ungraded schools or for schools 
wherein special attention cannot be given to this study. A course 
which goes forward from beautiful and familiar melodiesto a gradual 
unfolding of their technical parts. 


STORY OF THE ENGLISH 
By H. A. GuERBER. 


A little work written in the light of modern historical research, 
in a simple yet vivid style, which lends color and delight to all the 
dramatic) events of English History, while at the same time it affords 
excellent practice in reading, and may be made a preparatory text for 
more important historical study. The illustrations in the book are fine 
reproductions of great historical paintings of the foremost masters 

Uniform with this work: Story of the Chosen People, 60 cents; 
Story of the Greeks, 60 cents; Story of the Romans, 60 cents. 


80.65. 
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LYTE’S ELEMENTARY ENGLISH. ___. + $0.53 


Just issued, 
LYTE’S ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR AND 
COMPOSITION ............ $0.50 
By Dr. E 


; *» Oram Lyre, Principal State Normal School, Mil- 
lersville, Pa. 
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A NEW ASTRONOMY 


By Davip P. Topp, M. A., Ph.D., Professor of Astronom\s 
and Director of the Observatory, Amherst College. 
Price, $1.30. 


It sets forth in the clearest manner the leading facts of astron 
omy, while at the same time it presents them with such wealth of 
illustration, both pictorial and verbal, that the pupil is led with ple 18. 
ure into scientific problems that in themselves ordinarily jem and 
wuch patience and labor for heir comprehension. M aterial things 
are made to verify astronomical theories, and the pupil is wveerwhere 
encouraged to derive his knowledge from observation “The modern 
laboratory methods are kept prominent throughout the work 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





LANE’S LATIN GRAMMAR 


A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges. 
Professor Emeritus of Latin in Harvard University, 


By Grorce M. Lane, Ph. D., LL.D., 
Pp. xv1, 572. 


Cr. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


ESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS take pleasure in announcing the publication of the late Professor LANF's 
LatIN GRAMMAR, a work which engaged the attention of the author for nearly thirty years. 

The publishers are led to believe, by the opinions of competent scholars who have examined the work, that it is 

one of the most important contributions to the study of Latin which has appeared for many years, and one which 


must inevitably interest all scholars and students of that language. 


Ry direction of the learned author, whose labors were terminated by his untimely death on the 3oth of June, 1897, 
the completion of his manuscript, which was then nearly finished, was entrusted to his friend and associate, Dr. 
Morris H. MorGan, of Harvard University, who labored most diligently and faithfully to carry out the wishes and 


instructions left by the author for his guidance. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


. 7 . ~ . 

Latin. Literature of the Empire. In Selections. Edited, with Revised Texts and Brief 
Introductions, by ALFRED GupeMaN, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Classical Philology, University of 
Pennsylvania. Vol. I., Prose. (Aeady soon.) Vol. IL., Poerry. (/n press.) 

The work herewith announced is designed to fill a gip long since felt by College and University teachers. 

The volume containing the prose selections comprises: Velleius, Curtius, Seneca Rhetor, Justinus (Trogus Pompeius), Seneca, 
Petronius’ Cena Trimalchionis, Pliny the Elder, Quintilian, Tacitus, Pliny the Younger, Suet mius, Minucius Felix’ Octavius, Apu- 
leius’ Amor et Psyche, Ammianus Marcellinus. and Boethius. ; 

The second volume includes the following poets : Pseudo Vergiliana, Lucilius’ (?) Aetna, Manilius, Calpurnius, Nemesianus, 
Phaedrus, Lucan, Valerius Flaccus, Seneca, the Octavia (anonymous), Persius, Statius, Silius Italicus, Martial, Juvenal, Pervigil- 
ium, Veneris, Ausonius, and Claudianus. 


. .* . . 

Harper’s Scientific Memoirs. These memoirs will be published shortly under the general 
editorship of JoserH S. AMEs, Ph.1)., Professor of Physics in Johns Hopkins University, and will consist of a series of translations 
and reprint of various important scientific memoirs which are not readily accessible to the general student. 

It is proposed to print tr ese papers in English, with accompanying figures, in thin octavo volumes wh ch shall be convenient 
for refer nce and yet inexpensive. Each volume will contain a complete memoir, or possibly, in certain cases, a collection of 
shorter papers, all on the same subject, notes, explanations, ete. 


Cheaper Edition of Shakespeare. Ro.tre’s SHAKESPEARE, the only illustrated school edition, has 
been published in a new paper binding. which will be sold at 36 cents a copy, list 1 rice. ‘Teachers who have beer obliged to use in 
ferior editions will welcome the new form in which this well-known edition is published. 


Phillips & Fisher’s Geometry : 
Complete Edition, . . . . . . $1.75 
Abridged Edition, . . . . . . 41.250 
Plane Geometry, ..... . .80 
Key. (Sold only to teachers.) 


Ames’s Theory of Physics, .. . $1.60 
Ames’s Manual of Experiments, » ia 
Himes’s Milton’s Paradise Lost, . > ae 
Johnson’s Literary Criticism, oe « -— 
Tracy’s Mechanical Drawing, . a > ee 
Rolfe’s Shakespeare the Boy, . . . 1.25 
Smith’s Smaller History of Greece, . 1.00 
Hill’s Foundations of Rhetoric, . . . 1.00 
Hill’s Principles of Rhetoric, . . . . 1.20 
Bowne’s Theory of Thought, oe « Se 
Robertson’s English Literature,. . . 1.25 
Buehler’s Exercises in English, es 


Special prices for introductton and further information will be cheerfully furnished on request. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, ... 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AMASA WALKER, New England Agent for the Introduction of Harper & Brothers’ Educational Publications, 112 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





though this would not of necessity follow from the fact a rational explanation of the application of simple and 
that his chapters on royalties come between the recollec- compound proportion to the solution of problems. 

tions of musicians and literary folk and his reconsidera- - 

tions of beggars. The physician, it seems, had forbidden Tij—_ SIGHT READER. Supplemental Practice for 
his reading, enjoining a holiday, and so the professor Pupils Who Have Completed Any First Reader. Pre- 





tuck to writing down, by way of diversity, his recollec- 
tions of pecpie and things. He does not vouch for his 
dates, and occasionally he forgets a name. Some stories 
he tells which, the last time we chanced to see them in 
print, were then not told about the same persons, but the 
stories themselves are quite as good as before. And as 
they all happened to Professor Muller, we can be sure 
that they happened just so, and ruminate upon the ways 
ot God to men. 

But, sericusly, these stories of “Auld Lang Syne,” 
reminiscent of the years of scholarly struggle, of scien- 
tific conquest, of university and world-wide reputation, 
are most entertaining. Others can tell stories with never 
so good a point; the “spinning of yarns” belongs only to 
those who have lived and done things. The stories which 
come out ef the life of the teller are incomparably better 
than those which begin with a ‘‘that reminds me.” Pro- 
fessor Max Muller knows much about the languages and 
the literature of India. He has also known men and 
women, and this knowledge he shares with all who wish 
to loaf through an afternoon in the company of his latest 
volume. 

THE ALGEBRAIC ARITHMETIC. Being an Exposi- 
tion of the Theory and Practice of Advanced Arith- 
metic. TPased on the Alegbraic Equation. By S. E. 
Coleman. BK. S., William Whiting, Fellow at Harvard 
University. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
151 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This text-bcok does not claim to be a refinement of 
existing methcds, but it is a new departure. It is neither 
an nrithmetic nor an algebra; it is both so far as the 
principles of the two subjects are applicable to the trans- 
actions of business. For several years arithmetics have 
been undergoing a progressive change, yet this change 
has been little more than a process of successive elimina- 
tion. Thus the arithmetic of to-day is merely a compila- 
tion of examples, classified and miscellaneous, with illus- 
trative soluticns. Another change which the author 
marks is the introduction into grammar schools of ele 
mentary gecnetry and algebra. This change, as appli d 
to geometry, the author regards as a gain, but the intro- 
duction of algebra into these schools is more doubtful. 
But the application of certain algebraic conceptions to 
arithmetic does contribute largely towards the rational 
presentation of the subject by increasing its disciplinary 
value and preparing the way for a natural transition to 
the algebra in the high school 

The algebraic and geometrical explanation of evolution 
are combined in one, the algebraic vmbols being the 
natural method of expressing the geometrical relations. 

Ancther peculiarity of this text-book is the use of the 
article to mark the logical divisions of the subject, and 


pared by E>pert Primary Teachers. New York: Shel- 

don & Ce. Boards, 80 pp. 

Messrs. Sheidon & Co. nave been exceptionally fortu- 
nate in the selection of authors and in the making of eie- 
mentary school books, and the announcement of a new 
series of reucders—'‘'Progressive Course in Reading’’—is 
therefore gratifying. This book, while not a part of this 
series, has grcwn out of the work on these books, and fur- 
nishes delightful material for reading without using 
words not already learned in any modern first reader. 
The stories cf this book have been written by different 
teachers of the first grade who use various first readers, 
each using only the words found in the special book used 
by her in that grade. The conception is pedagogically 
brilliant, the execution all that can be asked. The pub- 
lishers have given the matter a good typographical set- 
ting. 

THRE MASON SCHOOL MUSIC COURSE. Book I. 
Ky Luther Whiting Mason, Fred H. Butterfield, and 
Osbourne MeConathy. Boston: Ginn & Co. Boards. 
86 pI Price, 30 cents. ‘ 

Luther W. Mason did more for school music from 1856 
to 1896 probably than any other man. He prepared many 
rematkebly successful books, and did some grand work 
in teaching. At the time of his death he had nearly com- 
pleted the new series, in which he was aided by Mr. But- 
terfield of New Bedford and Mr. McConathy of Louisville. 
This book, umber ene,” was designed primarily for un- 
eraded schoo!s in which one book must suffice, but it has 
embodied so much that is excellent by way of exercises 
and musie that it is destined to be very popular in graded 
schools as weil. 

DNOUZES CONTES NOUVEAUX. Edited for school use 
by C. Fontaine, B. L., L. D. New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago: American Book Company. Boards. 12mo. 
168 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

This collection of twelve stories from contemporaneous 
French authors presents entirely new material, and hav 
ing been selected with a view to excellence of style will 
prove welcome to teachers and pupils. In addition to a 
full vocabulary, foot-notes on nearly every page elucidate 
the text. 

EASY LESSONS IN VOCAL CULTURE AND VOCAL 

EXPRESSION. By S.S. Hamill. New York: Eaton & 


i ae 


Vain Cloth. 200 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
his is an attractive presentation of the principles and 
practice of the elocutionary art, with numerous new 


nieithods end designs, all woven about a distinct philoso- 
phy of expression, 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES OF INTEREST. 

The history of Lane’s ‘Latin Grammar,” which has just 
come from the press of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, is of 
unusual interest, for the reason that the author first 
undertook the work about thirty years ago. From that 
time until his death Professor Lane gave to the book his 
most carcful attention, and revision upon revision fol- 
lowed in the wake of his studies, until he had satisfied 
himself as to the accuracy of his data, and had secured the 
desired perfection of form of presentation. Teachers have 
awaited the coming of this grammar with eagerness, and 
they are Louw to be congratulated upon having this work 
for their classes. Regarding his methods and of the great 
their classes. Regarding his methods and of the great 
labor which he gave to his work, we quote from Dr. Mor- 
ris H. Morgan of Harvard University, to whom Professor 
Lane left a written request to complete his work: 

“Professor Lane’s own method was far from that of a 
compiler. He took nothing for granted without thor- 
ough investigation, however well established it might 
seem, and he followed the dictum of no man, however 
widely accepted, as an authority. For the List of Verbs 
he made entirely new collections, and admitted no form 
among the ‘principal parts’ unless actually found repre- 
sented in the authors. In the details of syntax he was 
equally indefatigable; the sections on the Locative 
Proper, for instance, contain the result of an immense 
amount of painful research. He devoted much anxious 
thought to the definitions and the titles of the various 
constructions; thus, the distinction between the Present 
of Vivid Narration and the Annalistic Present seems ob- 
vious, now that it is stated; but to reach it many pages 
of examples were collected and compared. 

“The order in which the divisions and sub-divisions of 
grammar are here presented will not seem strange to 
those who are acquainted with the recent grammars pub- 
lished by Germans. It is the scientific order of presenta- 
tion, whatever order a teacher may think fit to follow in 
his actual practice. The table of contents has been made 
so full as to serve as a systematic exposition of the 
scheme, and to make needless any further words upon it here.” 

A forthcoming work which will be of great interest to 
college and university teachers and students is Gudeman’s 
“Latin Literature of the Empire,’ which is to be pub- 
lished shortly in two volumes by Harper & Brothers. 
Volume {[. will contain the prose, and volume II. the 
poetry selections. While the teachers of the classics will 
justly never consent to relinquish the great classical 
authors, it will nevertheless not be denied that the post- 
Augustan writers, in spite of their relative inferiority, 
have no mean claim to our attention and admiration. 
The introduction cannot but widen the literary horizon 
of the student, and, at the same time, quicken and deepen 
the classical instruction of to-day by an infusion of new blood. 

full information of these and many other works may 
be had of the publishers, Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, or their New England agent, Amasa Walker, Boston. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
* When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond 
anything I know of in the form of 
medicine.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MERIDEN. The will of the late Hon. 
Dexter Richards of Newport gives Kimball 
Union Academy $12,000, the income of 
which is to be used for general purposes 
and expenses. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The astronomers, physicists, 
and engineering educators opened their 
sessions in this city, in advance of the 
great scientific meetings of the association 
held last week. The membership of the 
society for the promotion of engineering 
education includes nearly all the leading 
teachers of engineering in this country, 
and a number in Europe. Among the 
speakers at these meetings were Professor 
Woodward of the Columbia School of 
Mines, Professor Fletcher of Dartmouth, 
Professor Haynesof Minneapolis, Professor 
Jackson of Pennsylvania State College, 
Professor Ayer of Tulane University, Pro- 
fessor Holt of Purdue University, Profes- 
sor Arthur Searle, Professor George C. 
Comstock, Mrs. M. Fleming, and Professor 
Solon I. Bailey of Harvard Observatory. 

The greeting of the very large anni- 
versary meetings of the American -Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science ijast 
week was hearty, and showed that Boston 
appreciated the honor of its return to this 
state and city, the place of its birth, after 
fifty years of progressive and successful 
work in the field of science. At the first 
session, on Monday, Governor Wolcott and 
Mayor Quincy delivered addresses, and 
were followed by President Crafts of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
President-elect F. W. Putnam of Harvard 
University, and Professor Charnay from 
Paris, France. The meetings were con- 
tinued through the week, day and evening, 
all in Boston, on Wednesday at Salem, and 
on Friday at Cambridge. The organiza- 
tion was divided into nine sessions, each 
for the consideration of a special line of 
scientific work, and numerous papers were 
read and discussed, which were of great 
interest to all who devote themselves to 
scientific pursuits. The visitors enjoyed 
the freedom of all the institutions of the 
city in which they have an interest. The 
regular sessions closed Saturday evening, 
and many members took advantage of the 
opportunity for excursions to more distant 
points, selecting a trip to the White moun- 
tains, Cape Cod, Plymouth, or Newport, as 
each preferred. From abroad were in at- 
tendance Professor Desire Charnay of 
Paris, Dr. A. Sasse of Zaandam, Holland, 

Professor Benjamin Howard and Conrad 

W. Cooke of London. The question of 

opening the schools on the twelfth instead 

of the sixth of September, so strongly 


_The Grand Army of the Republic is a 
title full of significance in this year 1898 
It will be encamped at Cincinnati in Sep- 
tember, and, from New England, will 
travel via the popular Fitchburg railroad. 


urged by Dr. George W. Galvin in a letter 
to the Transcript, came up, but the change 
was opposed by Mr. Paul of the school 
board and Superintendent Seaver, and no 
action was taken.—-The funeral of Miss 
Trene M. Wentworth, who was for many 
years a teacher in the Bowdoin school, was 
attended by a large audience on August 22 
at the Harvard-street Methodist church. 

SOUTH BOSTON. The summit of Tele- 
graph hill in this city is soon to be crowned 
by an imposing landmark—a new high 
school building, three stories above the 
basement—which can be seen from Boston. 
The lowest bid for its construction is 
$243,000. 

CAMBRIDGE. Mrs. Mary E. Cobb 
Haves, wife of Rev. S. H. Hayes, died at 
their home in this city August 20. Mrs. 
Hayes graduated from Dr. Orcutt’s semi- 
nary at North Granville, N. Y., and was 
one of his prominent teachers for nine 
years. After her marriage she established 
and maintained in Boston more than 
twenty years one of the best family board- 
ing schools for young women the city has 
ever had. She was a teacher of rare 
ability and _ fidelity-—-—-Miss Margaret 
Leighton, one of the oldest teachers in the 
Cambridge Latin school, has resigned. 
She will go to the New York high school, 
to be second assistant at a salary of $1,500, 
with assurance of rapid advancement. 
Her salary in Cambridge was $1,300.—— 
Two new schoolhouses will be ready for 
occupancy in autumn, the large new Latin 
school near the English high school, and a 
new grammar school on Norris street, 
which, with the public library and the 
manual training school, make a notable 
group of public buildings. The Roberts 
grammar school on Harvard street will not 
be ready until the fall of 1899. 

LONGMEADOW. The town contem- 
plates erecting a new schoolhouse at a cost 
of $14,200. . 

QUINCY. The school census just com- 
pleted shows that there are 4,720 children 
in the city between five and fourteen years 
of age, a gain of twenty-five during the 
year. 

PEABODY. The school census in this 
town shows 2,222 children of school age; 
the number between five and fifteen is 
1,980. Of these, 421 attend the parochial 
school; forty-one attend other private 
schools; and fifty-one attend no school. 

LYNN. Master King’s Schoolboys’ As- 
sociation, no longer boys, but prominent 
business men, held a reunion at the Tri- 
Mountain house, Nahant. About fifty 
members were present and played the 
games of their childhood. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. President Andrews left 
this city for Chicago, to assume the duties 
of superintendent of schools, August 20. 
He will return to attend the meeting of the 
corporation September 7, at which time his 
resignation takes effect. Professor Clark, 
who was acting president during President 
Andrews’ absence in Europe, will act in 
his place until his successor is elected, It 
is stated that the entering class to Brown 
University for the next year will be the 
largest in its history, and that the financial 
condition of the university has materially 
improved. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The recent annual report of the state 
board of education contributes new statis- 
tics concerning the development of the 
public school system of the state. A few 
figures follow: Returns shows that in the 
year ending August 31, 1897, the increase 
of school population was 2.6 per cent. 
The number of registered scholars in- 
creased 1.7 per cent., with a rise of 4.2 per 
cent. in average attendance, The average 
attendance rose to 101,064. For every 100 
children on the registers the average at- 
tendance was 70.22, or 4.2 per cent. greater 

“Bring the good old bugle, boys,”’ to the 
G. A. R. encampment at Cincinnati via the 
Fitchburg railroad. 











Few men understand 
women. When a wo- 
man is weak, sickly, 
nervous, fretful, irrita- 
ble and despondent, 
the average husband 
imagines that she is 
simply out of temper. An average hus- 
band will probably simply go out and leave 
her alone for awhile, ‘‘to have it out with 
herself.’’ A bad husband is liable to go 
off and get drunk. The fact is that the 
poor wife is suffering from illness of a de- 
scription that breaks a woman down sooner 
than any thing else. Her back is weak and 
aches. Her ‘sides stitch.’’ She has pains 
and a dragging sensation in the abdomen. 
Her appetite is touchy and she suffers from 
nausea. She has sick headaches, giddi- 
ness, dizziness, cold chills, flushings of 
heat, shortness of breath, palpitation, dis- 
turbed sleep, frightful dreams, irregulari- 
ties and nervous and trembling sensations. 
Her pain-racked merves are a continual 
torture. 

A woman in this condition is suffering 
from weakness and disease of the delicate 
and important organs concerned in wife- 
hood and motherhood. Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription makes these organs 
strong and well. It allays inflammation, 
heals ulceration and soothes pain. It has 
transformed thousands of sickly, nervous, 
petulant, childless and unhappy women 
into happy, healthy, helpful, amiable wives 
and mothers. It banishes the discomforts 
of the period of prospective maternity and 
makes baby’s advent easy and almost pain- 
less. Good medicine dealers sell it and an 
honest druggist does not try to urge upon 
you an inferior substitute for a little extra 
profit. 

If you want a 1008-page home doctor- 
book, send 21 one-cent stamps, to cover 
mailing only, for a paper-covered copy of 
Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser. French cloth binding 31 stamps, 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


than in the former year. Since the year 
1884 the number of libraries has risen from 
240 to 688, and the number of volumes from 
28.035 to 136,899. In addition to the $6,830 
granted by the state in the year 1896-7, 
there was contributed for library purposes 
by the districts and individuals $18,025.79. 
Since 1883 the state grants for libraries 
have been $77,415, and the district and in- 
dividual contributions $174,830.36. An in- 
erease in interest in the country schools 
of the state is proved by the adoption in 
two years, '96 and ’97, by twenty-two of the 
more efficient systems of town manage- 
ment. An inadequate supply of trained 
teachers is noted. The report states that, 
of the 3,600 teachers in the schools, but 900 
are trained, and forty-eight per cent. of 
these are located in five cities and towns. 
Of the 400 who begin teaching each year, 
but 200 have ever given any thought to the 
matter of teaching. The normal schools 
provide but 150 of the 200 trained teachers 
each year, and of these, fortunately, an in- 
creasing number is to be found willing to 
teach in country schools. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

TROY. One of the show places of this 
city is the beautiful public library building 
at the corner of Second and Ferry streets, 
the gift of Mrs. Mary E. Hart, erected “for 
the promotion of learning and the arts, in 
loving memory of her husband, William 
Howard Hart.” It is constructed of the 


Memorandum—Saratoga floral fete Sep- 
tember 6—Ball in evening—Most magnifi- 
cent event in 1897—-Go again ‘98—-Low ex- 
cursion rates and fast service via F. R. R. 

Buy tickets that way sure. 
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from all parts of the world use and commend 


Grosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


for the RELIEF and PREVENTION of ALL WEAKNESSES 
resulting from overwork and anxiety. 
and nerves exactly what they need for their nutrition and 
normal action, and will help any case of mental and nervous 
exhaustion. Shall we send you a descriptive pamphlet? 


It gives active brain 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white 
powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and 
wheat germ formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty 
years ago. 


It contains no narcotic. 


Prepared only by 56 West 25th St., New York. 
If not found at bd druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure 


( the best remedy known for coidln the head, sore, throat, and influenza. 
It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of any description. 


By mail 50 cents. 
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finest quality of Vermont white marble, 
and cost $150,000. 

ROCHESTER. The trustees 0; 
Rochester University have stipulated that, 
if the sum of $100,000 is raised, the instit1 
tion will be opened to women. The 
women of Rochester have undertaken ty 
raise the amount. 

ANNANDALE. Dr. Robert B. Fairbairn. 
warden of St. Stephens’ College, who has 
held the office for thirty-six years, has 
been retired by the board of trustees with 
the title of warden emeritus. He is in his 
eighty-fourth year of age. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bryn Mawr College is not an old institu- 
tion, but it has a history worthy of rec- 
ord. The college was founded by Dr 
Joseph W. Taylor of Burnington, N. J 
who died in 1880. By his will he left the 
greater portion of his large estate to estab- 
lish and maintain an institution of ad- 
vanced learning for women. He selected 
Bryn Mawr, five miles west of Philadel- 
phia, on account of the healthfulness of 
the location and the beauty of its sur- 
roundings. The erection of college build- 
ings was begun during his lifetime, but the 
college was not opened until the autumn 
of 1885. Dr. Taylor was a member of the 
Religious Society of Orthodox Friends, 
and he provided that the trustees of the 
college should be members of that society, 
but desired that the school should be non- 
sectarian; and it was established and has 
been maintained on that basis. The col- 
lege has prospered from the beginning 
and some 300 students in attendance the 
last year. As a college for young women 
it ranks with Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, 
and Mt. Holyoke. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The United States Indian School Service 
claims that they have not enough properly 
fitted applicants for positions as teachers 
to supply their schools. There are 288 
schools, each needing from one to twenty 
teachers, and paying salaries from $500 to 
$1,500. 

VIRGINIA. 

HAMPTON. Thirty years ago the 
Hampton School for the Children of the 
Freedmen was opened by General Arm- 
strong in the old barracks of Camp Hamil- 
ton. On April 21, 1898, the thirtieth anni- 
versary was celebrated. There were two 
teachers and fifteen students at the open- 
ing. This year the school opened with 640 
boarding students, 1385 of whom were In- 
dians. And, instead of the old barracks, 
there are now over fifty buildings, to 
which has just been added the domestic 
science building, at a cost of $50,000. The 
dedication of this building was one of the 
principal features of this anniversary. 
Hon. J. L. Curry, chairman of the trustees 
of the Slater fund, and ex-minister to 
Spain, delivered the address. St. Clair 
McKelway also made an address. After 
the dedication, the literary exercises took 
place before an audience of 1,200 people. 
Six members of the graduating class read 
brief papers upon the life, the needs, the 
education, and the progress of their people, 
the negroes and Indians, which were 
highly creditable to the writers and the in- 
stitution. Among the speakers was 
Booker T. Washington, who was intro 
duced as “the leading negro citizen of the 
United States.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

GAMBIER. Competition for prizes offered 
by the Association for Promoting the In- 
terests of Colleges of the Episcopal Chureh 
of $500 each and $300 to juniors excites 
great interest among the students of these 
institutions. The prizes are given for 
excellence in competitive examinations, 
this year in mathematics, physics, Greek, 
Latin, and English. KenyonCollege is re- 
joicing over its triumph in winning both 
Srare or Onto, City or Torrepo, ) 

Lucas County. — 

Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the city 
of Toledo, county and state aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. A. W. GLEASON, 

[Seal] Notary Public. 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 

F. 5. CHENEY & CO., Tolado, O, 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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senior and junior prizes in physics, and in 
gaining the second place in English. The 
classic papers are not yet decided on. 
The Rayen school, Youngstown, George 
F. Jewett, principal, had twenty-six candi- 
dates for the Harvard examination this 
year, examined by a Harvard professor 
who went there for the purpose, as to 
other centres, where there are large num- 
bers of students, and of the twenty-six 
students, not one failed to pass, and the 
honors fell thick and fast. Is there 
another city of its size west of the Hudson 
that had so large a number of candidates, 
to say nothing of the ‘“‘no failure” feature? 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Dr. W. T. Harris recently 
delivered a lecture at the University of 
Chicago on ‘“‘Pestalozzi and Herbart.” He 
showed that the psychology of both of 
these writers is faulty as viewed by 
modern pedagogues. ‘Pestalozzi believed 
all ideas are derived from sense perception. 
Herbart emphasized apperception, or the 
uct of relating mentally all the things per- 
ceived. The modern psychology, which is 
the basis for the most approved pedagogi- 
cal methods, goes further than Herbart, 
and emphasizes the principle of cause and 
effect in apperception.” Dr. Harris lec- 
tured each afternoon of the week spent in 
Chicago.——-On June 28 over 400 candi- 
dates for grade teachers of primary and 
grainmar schools were examined at the 
west division of the high school. Of these, 
only 128 obtained the required average of 
seventy-five per cent. The examination 
was open only to college graduates, or to 
teachers with four years of successful ex- 
perience. Thesubjects on which they were 
examined were arithmetic, algebra to quad- 
ratics, plane geometry, geography, includ- 
ing physical geography, United States his- 
tory, modern European history, element- 
ary botany, zoology, astronomy, physi- 
ology and natural history, the English lan- 
guage, American literature, drawing, vocal 
music, and the principles and methods of 
teaching. Acting Superintendent Lane, 
referring to a report that President Harris 
of the board of education had said the 
great mass of teachers in the public 
schools were incompetent and would be 
discharged, said: ‘I doubt that President 
Harris put it as strongly as that. If he 
said a good many of them were incompe- 
tent, he said what was true, but not new. 
The assistant superintendents and myself 
have every year presented to the board a 
list of thirty or forty incompetent teachers, 
whom we asked to have retired. Rarely 
were any dropped. If it be true that the 
board is now going to drop them, it will be 
a valuable reform.” The College for 
Teachers in connection with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, established by the $250,000 
gift of Mrs. Emmons Blaine, will be open d 
October 1, 1898. The Chicago Univer- 
sity is noted for its new methods. One of 
these, which is at present attracting much 
attention, is that the institution is 
run all the year round, like a rail- 
road and a banking house. Just as 
many students are in attendance, 
and as many courses Of instruction are 
given in August asin January. The quar- 
ter is a unit, and each is complete in itself, 
and every student may choose his own 
quarters of attendance and of vacation. 
There are four commencements each year, 
four deans, one for each quarter, and a 
dean of deans over all. This university is 
essentially a great workshop where stu- 
dents accomplish certain educational re- 
sults, and, in doing so, they select the time 
and order most convenient for themselves. 
This system has been in operation § six 
years, and, in the judgment of professors 
and students, has, on the whole, proved 
more successful than the system of the 
older colleges. 

EVANSTON. The Northwestern Uni- 
versity has had the recently-accepted bust 
of Miss Frances Willard placed under the 
portrait of Orrington Lunt, to whom the 
university owes its’ existence. Lady 
Henry Somerset persuaded Miss Willard 
to sit for the sculptor, Lorado Taft, only a 
short time before her death. 


MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, C. W. MICKENS, Ann Arbor. 

Dr. James B. Angell of the University of 
Michigan will be warmly welcomed to his 
presidential chair upon his return from 
Turkey. For more than twenty-five years 
he has been the honored and successful 
president of a university. 

Superintendent Hathaway brings to his 
position, accorded by the Grand Rapids 
hoard, a wide experience, an enviable rec- 
ord as superintendent, and a recognition 
among the leading educators of Michigan 
His salary is $3,000. 

Michigan University has experienced a 


“Attention, comrades!” The Fitchburg 
railroad is the low rate line to Cincinnati 
and the annual encampment of the G. A. R 
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great loss in the death of Professor E. L. 
Walters, who was an unfortunate passen- 
ger on the ill-fated Bourgoyne, lost at sea 
a few weeks ago. Professor Walters was 
at the head of the language department, 
and was on his usual summer trip to study 
in Europe. 

The vacancy in the superintendency of 
the Ann Arbor schools, caused by the death 
of Walter S. Perry, after a quarter of a cen- 
tury of service, has been filled by Superin- 
tendent Slauson, who has held the same 
office in Moline (Ill.) city schools for some 
years. Mr. Slauson is a former Michigan 
educator, having taught at Coldwater. He 
is widely known for his advocacy of Her- 
bartian principles of pedagogy. He is in 
no way behind the times in pedagogical 
thought and adaptation. Michigan educa- 
tors extend a warm welcome to Mr. Slau- 
son as he returns to the state. 

Superintendent W. W. Chalmers, for 
eight years the successful superintendent 
of the Grand Rapids public schools, has 
been elected to a similar place in the 
Toledo city schools. Mr. Chalmers has 
remarkable executive ability and genius 
for hard work. His salary is $3,500. 

The vacancy thus caused at Grand 
Rapids has been filled by another Michi- 
zan man, Superintendent F. R. Hathaway 
of the Flint schools. 

The superintendent of public instruction 
of Michigan, Hon. J. E. Hammond, is re- 
joicing over the great success in securing 
a series of four weeks’ institutes. Previ- 
ously the institutes of one week have 
proved unsatisfactory. Mr. Hammond 
has devoted his entire time to inspecting 
the work of the institutes, and reports 
himself highly satisfied with the new ven- 
ture, 

IOWA. 

DES MOINES. The lowa Agricultural 
College was visited August 17 by over 7,000 
excursionists, Iowa farmers and_ their 
families. The object of the excursion was 
to bring the farmers in touch with the 
work of the college and experiment sta- 
tion. A monster meeting was held on the 
campus, when the president welcomed the 
farmers to their own institution. 

WISCONSIN. 

WILLIAMS BAY... A_ conference on 
ideal education, which has recently closed 
here, has been attended with great inter- 
est. Among the leading features of the 
conference was a paper by Peter Dykeman, 
principal of high schools of Indianapolis, 
on “The Relation of Secondary and Ele- 
mentary Schools”; an address by Dr, A. F. 
Nightingale of Chicago on “‘The Needs of 
Secondary Schools”; a paper by Professor 
™. Manney; an exhaustive discussion of 
the subject of literature for children by 
Mrs. Mary Codding Bourland, followed 
with an address by Mrs. George C. Burnell. 
A paper by Mrs. Boehme, who was unable 
to be present, was read by Miss Cora,Dean. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert and Dr. 
Alice B. Stockham discussed the subject of 
education of children in a thoughtful and 
impressive manner. The conference 
closed with a strong address by George C. 
Burnell on the unity of life and of educa- 
tion. 

MINNESOTA. 

The president of the Minneapolis board 
of education and the superintendent of 
schools have presented their annual re- 
ports. Superintendent Jordan briefly re- 
cited the history of the past school year, 
and made some sensible recommendations 
for the coming year. He showed the small 
cost of the industrial work in the schools, 
and declared himself in favor of the so- 


The veterans’ “On to Richmond” in ‘61 is 
changed to “On to Cincinnati” in ‘98. 
The Fitchburg railroad is the low rate 
route. 


, 


called ‘‘fads.’’ He gave as the enrollment 
of the year 33,673 pupils, an increase of 
1,259 over the figures for.1897. Mrs. Crays, 
the president of the board, after alluding 
to the unpleasant experience of last year, 
and commenting on the causes which led 
to the closing of the schools in April, made 
a strong plea for industrial training. 
KANSAS. 

George A. Fowler of Kansas City has 
given $21,000 to rebuild the agricultural 
shops of the University of Kansas recently 
destroyed by fire. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 
LOUISIANA. 
State Editor, W. EK. TAYLOR, Ruston. 

The Louisiana Industrial Institute loses 
three good men: Professor J. B. Aswell of 
the chair of English, who goes to the state 
normal at Natchitoches; Professor Baxter 
Morton of the chair of physical science; 
and D. R. Lyons, instructor of printing. 
Their places have been filled as follows: 
C. H. Carson, Emory College, Georgia, 
English; John T. Thornton of Chatta- 
nooga, and a graduate of the University of 
Virginia, physical science; and W. J. 
Everett of Monroe Evening News, instruc- 
tor of printing. 

The state normal at Natchitoches has 
just closed a prosperous year. The addi- 
tions to the faculty for the coming year 
are Professor J. B. Aswell, Professor J. L. 
Pickett of Conshatta high school, and Miss 
Trimble of Farmerville, and a_egradu- 
ate of the Peabody Normal College. State 
Institute Conductor R. L. Himes has re- 
signed to accept a chair in the State Uni- 
versity at Baton Rouge. This school, 
under the efficient management of Dr. T. 
D. Boyd, is taking on new life and enjoying 
prosperity. 

We hear good words spoken in favor of 
President-elect lL. W. Cooper of Centenary 
College, Jackson. This is one of our old- 
est colleges. 

Mansfield Female College, Mansfield, 
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under the charge of Professor T. S. Sligh, 
after closing a very successful year, has 
hopes of still greater prosperity for the 
coming year. 

G. A. Read of Oak Ridge is the new prin- 
cipal at Bastrop. 

Principal S. A. Myers of Alexandria high 
school takes charge of the high school at 
Minden. Robert Roberts of Choudrant, 
and a graduate of the State University, be- 
comes assistant principal at Minden. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The State Teachers’ Association of 
South Carolina has been organized with a 
membership of nearly 200, representing 
three-fourths of the counties and all the 
Afro-American colleges and universities in 
the state. The following-named officers 
were elected: President, Professor W. M. 
Gilbert of the State College; vice-presi- 
dents, Professor William Coleman of 
Benedict College, Miss E. C. Bomar of 
Spartansburg, Professor J. L. Cain of 
Marlboro, Miss A. L. Townsend of Claflin 
University; secretary, Rev. J. R. Wilson 
of Benedict College; treasurer, Rev. W. D. 
Chappelle of Allen University. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
WASHINGTON. 

TACOMA. Arrangements have been 
made for the consolidation of the Portland 
and Puget Sound Universities. The loca- 
tion of the new institution has not been 
determined, 


IDAHO. 


In an oratorical contest at Idaho Uni- 
versity for the Watkins medal, Jennie 
Hughes, the only colored student in the in- 
stitution, was the winner. 


The Saratoga floral fete on September 6 
will be the most brilliant event of the bril- 
liant season of ’98. Low excursion rates 
via the popular Fitchburg railroad. 


ATTENTION, TEACHERS ! 

Inductive Questions and Tables in U.S. Hist. 
and Civil Gov’t create interest, research, and thought. 
Recommended by school examiners and teachers every 
where. So outlined to be used with any text-book. Me 
Kinley’s Adm’n included. $2.00 per doz., single copy 25c. 
(Order enough for class use.) * Enclosed find order for 
1 1-2 dozen more copies. Book gives universal satisfac 
tion.” — H. M. SHUTT, Supt., West Bedford, O. 

Monthly Report Cards, good for entire year, 
adapted to the “letter” or “ per cent.” system of grad 
ing. Printed to order (100 or more, le. each). Sample 
cards free, RK. B. BENNETT & CO., Westerville, 0. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas, 


SUMMER TERMS: Monteagle, Cumberland 
Mountain, Tenn., in July; Boston, Mass. 
in August. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author’s 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. On the contrary, where vocal 
expression is studied as a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- 
plex elements of his expression.—Vr. Lyman Abbott, in 
The Outlook (from a review of the books of 8S. S. Curry, 
Ph.D., President of the School). 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr, 
Leland T. Powers says have given the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. 

Specimen copy of Expression, a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 

Address, 
SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 


458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SUBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions ad- 
vanced siz months by sending a 
new yearly subscription. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 
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we the best books, a teacher’s work is already half 


A combination of the right teacher and the 


To get the best results, every teacher should use 
some of the following books : — 


THE BEST BOOKS ON ELOCUTION 
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“ Practical Elocution ” 





By J. W. Snoremaker, A.M. 


The practical, common-sense character 
of this book has given it the largest sale 
on record of any similar work. 

Most books on Elocution set forth some 
elocutionist em- 
he gains a 


individual system. An 
ploys a method of his own; 
reputation, and he writes a book which 
embodies that method. 

Not so with ‘* Practical Elocution.” It 
is the fruit of actual classroom experience 
—apractical, common-sense treatment of 
the whole subject. It can be as success- 
fully used by the average teacher of 
reading as by the trained elocutionist. 


300 pp., cloth, leather back, $1.25. 


“ Advanced Elocution ” 





By Mrs. J. W. SHOEMAKER. 


The best ideas of such writers on ex- 


pression 4s 


Darwin, Delsarte, Rush, 


are in this work arranged and adapted to 


meet the needs of the 
‘* New Elocution.”’ 
Vocal gymnastics, breathing, inflection, 


color, 





pression. 
Expression 
are treated with equal thoroughness; and 
the selections for practice include the 
best literature from the leading authors. 


400 pp., cloth, leather back, $1.25. 


THE BEST LANGUAGE HANDBOOKS 


| 
| Engel, Brown, Austin, and other authors 


time, pitch, 
cadence, —all these 
other points are treated in 


” 


” 


student of the 


volume, movement, tone, 
and many 
‘Vocal Ex- 
The other divisions, “« Verbal 
and ‘‘ Visible Expression,”’ 





“Slips of Speech” 





By Joun H. Brecnrer. 


‘* Propose ” and ‘*‘ purpose.” To pro- 


pose is to set before the mind for consid- 


eration; to purpose is to intend. ‘‘] 
propose sending my son to college”’ 


should be, ‘‘I purpose,” ete. ‘* I propose 


* Thank 
you, father: I accept the proposal.” 


that you go to college, my son.” 


The above illustrates the method of 


this capital little book. 


Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


Handbook of “ Pronunciation” 








By 


yet very compact. 


Joun H. Becuren. 


This admirable work is comprehensive, 


The words are given 


in three columns — first unmarked; then 
with the pronunciation indicated in the 
simplest way, then with each word critic- 
ally marked, every silent letter omitted, 
and every vowel inflected. 
foreign words are included. 

For quickly answering puzzling ques- 
tions itis invaluable. 
private use. 


Proper and 


For classroom or 


Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


THE BEST BOOKS OF POPULAR SCIENCE 





“ Astronomy : 





The Sun and His Family” 





By Juvia MacNatr Wricur. 

Why is the sky blue?) What 
name of the first planet flung off by the 
Why is Mars red? ‘This little book 


answers these and a thousand other ques- 


is the 
sun? 
tions. ‘The fascinating story of the sun 
-the centre of our system and of the 
heavens is here so told that a child may 


understand. 
Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


THE BEST BOOKS 
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“Botany: 
The Story of Plant Life” 





By Junta MacNair Wriaeur. 


Did 


stems, 





you 


not stems from roots? 


know that roots grow from 


This con- 


| tradiction of a popular fallacy is ex- 
plained, and much else that is very inter- 
esting to know. 

‘* A guide-book to the way,” the learner 
is led on in the most interesting manner, 
step by step, to a larger knowledge of the 
beautiful and curious in plant life. 


Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


OF CLASSIC STORY 





“The Story of the Iliad” 





“The Story of the Odyssey” 





“The Story of the Aeneid” 





nentary reading, 
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Each, 


WARD Brooks, A. M., 


Supt. of Philadelphia Public Sehools 


Profusely illustrated 


&7.2, 


of the vreat epics of tlomer aud Virgil, in simple prose form 


language that makes them delightful and instructive books for sup 


_ Handsomely bound 


rhese three books give to young readers all the prominent features 


and in 
ple- 
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THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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A SUMMARY. 

girl, summer fan, 
Summer hammock, summer man, 
Summer love, summer blisses, 
Summer joys, summer kisses, 


Summer 


Summer sighs, summer vows, 
Summer lies, summer rows, 
Summer passing, summer over, 
Summer lass and summer lover. 


Some are happy. Some are sad. 
Some are sorry. Some are glad. 
Some are parted. Some are wed. 
Summer gone, summer dead, 
—Chicago Tribune. 


THE MAGAZINES. 





—The September Century contains just 
what the magazine reader wants—timely 
and reliable articles concerning the pend- 
ing international struggles. Dean C. 
Worcester of the University of Michigan 
writes of ‘‘The Malay Pirates of the Phil- 
ippines.” There are many illustrations to 
this paper, mainly from photographs. 
Theodore S. Woolsey, professor of interna- 
tional law at Yale University, contributes 
a study of “Spain and Her American Colo- 
nies.”” Emile Ollivier, formerly prime 
minister of France, is represented by an 
important paper on “America, Spain, and 
France.” M. Ollivier can see in Spain’s 
present misfortune ‘‘only the just judg- 
ment of heaven,’’ and he asks his country- 
men for an appreciation of America’s lofty 
motives in the war. The problem of the 
retention and administration of island ter- 
ritory is discussed from opposite points of 
view by Hon. Car] Schurz in ‘Thoughts on 


American Imperialism,’ and by Hon. 
Whitelaw Reid in “The Territory with 
Which We Are Threatened.” A quaint 


picture of ‘‘Life and Society in Old Cuba” 
is given in extracts from the journal of 
Jonathan §S. Jenkins, written in 1859. Ed- 
win Emerson, Jr., tells of his adventures 
“Alone in Porto Rico,’ and Walter Rus- 
sell, an artist with the fleet, recounts ‘‘In- 
cidents of the Cuban Blockade.” Presi- 
dent Daniel C. Gilman of Johns Hopkins 
University contributes a paper on “Alexis 
de Tocqueville and His Book on America 
Sixty Years After.” Dr. Daniel G. Brin- 
ton’s paper on “Popular Superstitions of 
Europe,” and the final article by Professor 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler on “The Seven 
Wonders of the World” have characteris- 
tic illustrations. There are two stories, 
“His Version of It,’’ by Paul Leicester 
Ford, in which the leading characters are 
horses, and “His Word of Honor,” a char- 
acter sketch by Bliss Perry. Price, $4.00 
a year; 35 cents acopy. New York: The 
Century Company. 


—Harper’s Magazine for September has 
for special features: “Days in the Arctic,’ 
notes from the journal of Frederick G. 
Jackson, with portrait and thirty-three il- 
lustrations; “‘The New Fiscal Policy of 
the United States,” by Worthington C. 
Ford; “Some Thoughts on the Policy of 
the United States,’’ by James Bryce; ‘“‘The 
Experience of the United Slates in Foreign 
Military Expeditions,’ by Professor Albert 
Bushnell Hart; ‘‘Social Life in the British 
Army,” by a British officer, with five illus- 
trations; “The Turk at Home,” by Sidney 
Whitman, F. R. G. S.; “Mr. Gladstone, 
Reminiscences, Anecdotes, and an Esti- 
mate,’ by George W. Smalley. The num- 
bers contain also part I. of ‘‘An Angel in 
a Web,” a novel, by Julian Ralph, 
illustrated; “Justice and the Judge,’ 
the sixth of the “Old Chester 
Tales,” by Margaret Deland, illustrated; 
“The Romance of, a Mad King, 
Ludwig II., of Bavaria,’”’ by the Rev. Alex- 
ander Mackay-Smith, D. D., illustrated. 
The short stories of the number are: 
“Sun-Down Leflare’s Warm Spot,” by 
Frederic Remington, illustrated by the 
author; “After All,” by Katrina Trask, il- 
lustrated by Albert E. Sterner; ‘“‘The One 


Thing Needful,” by Alice Duer. The 
poems of the number are by Archibald 
Lampman, Rosamund Marriott Watson, 


and Hildegarde Hawthorne. The Edi- 
tor’s Drawer opens with ‘“‘A Poor Rule,” by 
Mildred Howells. The illustrations for 
the Drawer are excellent. Price, $4.00 a 
year; 35 cents a copy. New York, Frank- 
lin square: Harper & Brothers. 

The contents of Magazine of Art for 
September are: ‘‘A Social Eddy: Left by 
the Tide,” by W. Q. Orchardson, R. A., for 
frontispiece; “In Memoriam: Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, Bart.,’’ tributes from France 

“Fall in’ for Cincinnati, but be sure 
your ticket reads via the popular Fitch- 
burg railroad, 


and Belgium, and by the editor, with 
a portrait of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
and sixteen illustrations of his works; 
“The Nelson Centenary: How Nelson 
Looked in the Year of the Nile,” 
by Douglas Sladen, with ten illustra- 
tions; “The Paris Salons: The New 
Salon,” by the editor, with four illus- 
trations; ‘“‘A Social Eddy: Left by the 
Tide,’ note on the frontispiece; ‘The 
Queen’s Treasures of Art’: Decorative 
Art in Windsor Castle, Candelabra, by 
Frederick S. Robinson, with eight illus- 
trations; “The Royal Academy,” III. (con- 
cluded); ‘‘Decorative Art in the Paris 
Salons of 1898,” by Henri Frantz, with 
eleven illustrations; ‘“‘Eugene Carriere,” 
by Matthias Morhardt, with a portrait and 
three illustrations; ‘‘Art in Ireland: The 
Royal Hibernian Academy,” with three i|- 
lustrations; The Art Movement: “Some- 
thing New in Bookbinding,” by Will H. 
Edmunds, with four illustrations; ‘““New 
Stencillings,” with three _ illustrations; 
‘Mr. Gilbert Marks’ Silver Works,” with 
four illustrations; Notes and Queries; 
“Sketch of a Landscape,’ by Corot; “The 
Metal Workers’ Exhibition,” by J. Starkie 
Gardner, with five illustrations; The 
Chronicle of Art— September, with three 
illustrations. 


—Scribner’s Monthly for September is 
replete with war articles, the record of 
which will be of great historical value in 
the future, and timely reading for the pres- 
ent. The following is the table of con- 
tents: Frontispiece, ‘The Battle of Hob- 
kirk’s Hill,” the story of the Revolution; 
“The Rough Riders’ Fight at Guasimas,”’ 
by Richard Harding Davis, illustrations; 
The Santiago Campaign: ‘Some Epi- 
sodes,”’ illustrations, by H. C. Christy, “A 
Wounded Correspondent’s Recollections of 
Guasimas,’” by Edward Marshall, ‘‘How 
the Spaniards Fought at Caney,” by 
Joseph Edgar Chamberlin, ‘An Artist at 
il Poso,’”’ by Howard Chandler Christy; 


‘A Warship Community,’ by W. J. Hen- 
derson, illustrations; ‘“‘The Call of the 
Bugles,” an ode, by Richard Hovey; 


“Mutiny on the Flagship,” a naval story, 
by Anna A. Rogers; “The Conscience of a 
Business Man,” by Octave Thanet, illustra- 
tions; “‘The Story of the Revolution: 
Greene’s Campaign in the South,” by 
Henry Cabot Lodge; ‘The Epigrammat- 
ist,’ a poem, by Oliver Herford; ‘The 
Jungfrau Railway,” by Edgar R. Dawson, 
M. E., with illustrations. The Point of 
View: “‘The Future of Scenery,” ‘The 
Question of ‘Living Longer,’ ”’ “Enter, the 
Mothers.’ The Field of Art: ‘“Newly- 
Discovered Refinements in Architecture.”’ 
Price, $3.00 a year; 25 cents acopy. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


—The complete novel in the September 
issue of Lippincott’s is “‘The Touch of a 
Vanished Hand,” by the late Miss M. G. 
MeClelland. Its action occurs mainly in 
Virginia, and partly in eastern New York 
during the French and Indian war of 1755. 
Felix L. Oswald writes of ‘‘War Hysterics” 
(the superstitions and bigotries that at- 
tend hostilities), and Frances M. Butler of 
“War Songs,” handling the theme histori- 
cally. ‘“‘Monarchies and Republics” are 
considered by Frederic M. Bird, with spe- 
cial reference to our relations with Eng- 
land. ‘‘New York in the ’Seventies”’ is a 
previously unpublished chapter from M. E. 
W. Sherwood’s recollections. The ‘‘Three 
Beaux,’”” whose memory is revived by 
Frank Norman, are Brummel, Nash, and 
Fielding. The poetry of the number is by 
Mary E. Stickney, Charles G. D. Roberts, 
and Edward Gilliam. 


In the September Chautauquan Vida 
Dutton Scudder, 
literature in 


associate professor of 
Wellesley College, 
shows her literary ability in a paper on 
“The Social Passion in Modern English 
Essayists’”; William Matthews Handy, in 
“Spain as a Republic,” relates the story of 
Spain’s attempt to form a republic twenty- 
five years ago, and her ultimate ‘failure. 
Arbel C. Cantley gives a graphic descrip- 
tion of ‘‘Pack Service in the United States 
Army.” 


English 


Everybody has heard of the Red Cross, 
vet comparatively few people have more 
than a vague idea of what it really is. 
Belle M. Brain, in a very interesting and 
timely article, entitled “The Story of the 
Red Cross,” in the September Woman’s 
Home Companion, tells all about this great 
movement from its inception to the present 
day, with many illustrations. 





It is estimated that 150,000 people wit- 
nessed the Saratoga floral parade in 1897. 
The parade will be on a grander scale than 
ever this year on September 6, and the 
Fitchburg railroad makes low excursion 
rates, 
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Some New Books. 


SOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 
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From Chaucer to Tennyson 
Walks and Talks in Geological Fields 
Early Letters of George William Curtis............. 
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Author. Publisher. Price, 
Holbrook, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $ .40 
Longfellow. bie =" aa iae 40 
— “ a 3.00 
Rice. American Book Co., N. Y. —_— 
Milne. - a his oS ri 35 
Overton, - ed Sc % 80 
Lyte. ” " “ ved oe 
Beers. Flood & Vincent, Meadville. — 
Winchell. po. vig i —- 
Cooke. [EKd.} Harper & Bros., N. Y. 1.50 
anes “ ad i ia) on 
Eliot. Gion & Co., Boston. — 
Zack. Charles Seribners’ Sons, N. Y. 1.50 
Barnes. Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. 1.12 
Fisher. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. — 
Kennedy. F. A. Stokes & Co., N.Y. Th 
Chambers. * “ 8 ae 1.00 
Masson. Life Publishing Co., “ a 








LOW RATES T0 THE WEST. 


If you are going West, inquire about 
rates via the Nickel Plate road, and you 
will find that they are lower than via other 
lines. The service is unexcelled, consist- 
ing, as it does, of three fast express trains 
in each direction, daily, between Buffalo, 
Erie, Cleveland, Fostoria, Fort Wayne, 
and Chicago. The trains are made up of 
modern day coaches, brilliantly lighted by 
the celebrated “Pintsch’ gas, heated by 
steam, and provided with marble lava- 
tories, while the sleeping cars are of the 
latest pattern. Colored porters are in 
charge of day coaches on through trains to 
look after the comfort of passengers, and 
especially the ladies and children. The 
dining car service, as well as that of the 
meal stations, is rapidly gaining a national 
reputation for excellence. Close connec- 
tion is made at Chicago with the trains of 
all Western roads, and all trains of the 
Nickel Plate road now arrive at and depart 
from the Van Buren St. Union passenger 
station, which has long been regarded as 
the most convenient station in Chicago. 
Through buffet vestibuled Wagner sleep- 
ing cars are run every day between Bos- 
ton and Chicago via Fitchburg, West 
Shore, and Nickel Plate roads, while con- 
nection is made with all others roads in 
New England. 

For information, tickets, sleeping car 
reservations, etc., call upon your nearest 
ticket agent, or address F. W. Tibbetts, N. 
E. P. A., Nickel Plate road, 258 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. sep1-6t 





Residences, clubs, public buildings, and 
the immense hotels will be decorated as 
never before for the Saratoga floral fete 
September 6. Low excursion rates and 
first-class service via the popular Fitch- 
burg railroad. 
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it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL r4 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. ” 
Central for shopping and theatres. \ 
to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


aead 





The “boys of '61” will meet in Cincinnati 
in 1898. The Fitchburg railroad is a good 
road to travel. 


Special attention is invited to the an- 
nouncement of a very valuable new book 
in this issue of the Journal, published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 27-29 West Twenty- 
third street, New York. This firm pub- 
lishes some of the best standard books for 
teachers and students issued. “The Clas- 
sics for the Million,’ “Great Words of 
Great Americans,” and “The Historical 
Development of Modern Europe” are 
timely and scholarly works, and should be 
in every private and public library. 


Inasmuch as the official ceremonies in 
connection with a royal coronation in Hol- 
land do not allow of any religious service, 
young Queen Wilhelmina, who is to be 
crowned at Amsterdam on September 7. 
desires to give expression to her religious 
belief by making her first act after her tri- 
umphal entry into The Hague one of de- 
votion. At her wish a special service, 
which Her Majesty will attend, is to be 
held at the “Groote Kark” (Great Church) 
two hours after her arrival, to invoke 
God’s blessing on her reign. A descrip- 
tion of the coronation and of the later 
religious service will be written for the 
Sunday School Times by the Baroness 
Brantsen of Arnheim, Holland, who is to 
attend both as the special representative 
of that periodical. The article will appear 
in an early issue. John’ D. Wattles & Co., 
1031 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup uas 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


The Saratoga floral fete is said to sur- 
pass in beauty and originality the famous 
entertainment at Nice. It is scheduled for 
September 6 this year. Low excursion 
rates via the popular Fitchburg. 
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CURRENT HISTORY 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


Edited by A. S. JOHNSON, Ph. D., 
AND SPECIAL WRITERS. 

A quarterly register of the World’s 
news for reference purposes, /u/ly 
illustrated. 

In no other publication can such a 
carefully prepared, accurate, and at the 
same time fully illustrated 


HISTORY OF THE WAR 


be found as in CurRENT History. 


No American should be without it. 


‘‘Exactly the magazine that the busy man or 
woman, who wishes to keep _ intelligently 
informed concerning the world’s movements, 


needs.” —Union Signal, Chicago. 


Published Quarterly at $1.50 a Year. Specimen Pages, Free. 


New England Publishing Company, 


8 Somerset Street, Boston. 





Teachers’ 


151 


Agencies. 





THE useful telegraph practically anhihilates distance. On August 25 we got this dispatch from Super- 
#tG intendent B. F. Duncan of Maryville, Mo, ; ‘‘Ils Simpson or Crabtree available for science position? 
Wire.” We had recommended both these men some time ago. Meanwhile Mr. Simpson had secured a 


place through us in Delaware Academy, and we had 


not heard from Mr. Crabtree ina month. We sent 


word back to that effect, and telegraphed to Mr. Crabtree. Along in the evening came word from Zanes- 


ville, O., that Mr. Crabttee was in the country, USEFU 


and inquiring if we would guarantee $1.50 for 


amessenger. We replied that we would, and 
on August 26 got this message: ‘‘I desire 


Maryville position; will accept if elected.” This we telegraphed on to Maryville, and within twenty-four 
hours a man in Ohio is elected to a place in Missouri through an agency in New York. The telephone, 
too, is in daily use. Within ten feet of our desk we can talk with men all over the State, and recognize 
their voices. Where the place is a difticult one to fill we prefer this to the telegraph, as we can go more 
fully into particulars. But it is all part of the 19th century, and the Teachers’ Agenty 


is in its way as much of a help as the telephone and the... ..........5000 cca deeeee eens TELEGRAPH 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY....... 


obessoers Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





: 7 101 Auditori Building, 
TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION CHICAGO, ILL. 





Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, 


The Albert & Clark Teachers’ 


THIRTEENTH YEAR, 
The largest Agency in the West. 


MERICAN : : 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


N.Y, 


gency 


PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
Branch Office: Des Moines, Iowa, 





Introduces to Colleges, 
Schools, and Families 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends 200d schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuuton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 








The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


25 King St., 





Me PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ww. 0. vxair, stanager 





P. 1. MERRILL, Manager. 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
eat, Toronto. 
825 Market St., San Francisco. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES sss: sn 


The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg. Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 





70 Fifth Ave., New York 





TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


NOAH LEQNARD, A-M., Manager, 


37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


2 Kindergarten ; rimary (ist, 2d, 3d, 4th grade) ; Grammar (5th, 6th, 7th, 8th 
Wanted, Teachers rade); Principals (Ward, Village, District, High School) ; Special, of Drawing, 
Music, Penmanship, Commercial Branches, Manual Training, mag Nev 2 Culture, | 100 Normal! and College 


Stenography. OUR FAITHFUL SERVICES Guarantee 





atisfaction. graduates wanted, 


tt HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY * "snzger* 


Needs teachers, as it does not knowingly recommend misfits. 


((UEhe is no better time to secure a school than now -- no better way 
than through 
THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N. E., 


F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 


OVER 2,900 POSITIONS FILLED. 


_36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Long distance telephone. 





sylvania and other States. Yourteen years experience. Address 


TN " TT with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
EAC for tirst-class positions. Write forinformation concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Good Teachers for Good Schools. 
Provides Good Schools for Good Teachers. 


If in search of either, you may find it 
to your advantage to write us fully in 
regard to your wants. 





HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., ALBANY, N.Y. 








SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Cumb. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, 


Presbyterian Bidg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


\} offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THK SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field, For full information write to 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 





SCTSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSEsSsSssssesseseses 


W ‘ 1 ‘ We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
inship ; in every part of the country. 


» leachers’ | 


‘ AKRON, OHIO. 


¢ Agency. — 
a 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. ¢@ 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
Manager. 
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CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Ageney| GQ 70 KELLOGG’S. 


Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 
3 Fast 14th St., New York. 


‘ ry N ay 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents, Selling 

and renting of school property. 
Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
100 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth arty 
baal . 





NEW YORK CI 





AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
(21st Year.) Sr. Louta, Mo. 


Teachers Wante 


SuprT. MAXSON ot /lainfield, N. J., formerly a New 
England Supt., says that when he wants teachers, 
‘“*L invariably go to py, il 

Last summer, at three different times, in compe- 
tition with other Bureaus, our recommended candi- 
dates were elected at Plainfield for Drawing, Com- 
mercial, and Sciences; total, $2,750. 

Bureau established | H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 
nine years ago on the 61 East Ninth St., 
recommendation plan. N. ¥. CITY. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington S8t., 


Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with schoo! officials, 





HEN WRITING toour advertisers, please 
mention the “ Journal of Kduacation.” 





Teachers who are willin g todevote a | 

Wanted, part of their spare time to soliciting 

orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 

for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 

furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address 
EW ENGLAND PUB. CO, 





3 Somerset St., Boston, 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have fheir subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.,, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 









JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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@SWEBSTER'S 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 


Hon.D. J. Brewer, Justice of U.S. Supreme Court, 
says: “Ie ommend it to all as the one great stand- 
ard authority.” 

It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the 
word sought ; in accuracy of definition ; in effect- 
ive methods of indicating pronunciation ; in terse 
and comprehensive statements of facts and in 
practical use as a working dictionary. 

Specimen pages, etc., sent on application. 


sc, & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


a "INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY | 
YOU WILL SOON NEED 


UANTRELL’S POCKET CLASS BOOK. Contains space in which 3,300 daily reci- 
tations may be made. Ten months’ marking with but one writing of the name. Flexible 
cloth. Handy, neat, serviceable. Price, 30 cts.; 2 or more, 25 cts. each. Specimen pages free, 
EPORT CARDS. We carry a large variety to meet all requirements. Prices from 50 cts. 
to 1$.00 per 100. Send for samples. 
ETZ’S PHYSICAL CULTURE BOOKS. 
charge of the U. S. Government. | Book I., Free Gymnastics, 75 cts. ; 
cts.; Book III., Light Gymnastics, 75 cts. The three for $2.00. 
CHOOL SINGING BOOKS. We have a large variety. Prices, 5 cts. apiece upward to 35 
cts. All advertised in our catalogue for teachers. Send for it. 


A, FLANAGAN, 267 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
5! ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 
Sean Text-Books Siakiototne Sunset Réncationnt Methods. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
29-33 KE. 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch 8t. 


DICTIONARY 














Are now in use in all Indian Schools under 
Book II., Tactics, 75 
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BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


The Little Artist. 


By MARION MACKENZIE. 


With an Introduction by 
CONSTANCE MACKENZIE 





DURHAM. 


THE “LITTLE ARTIST” is designed for the use of teachers in the Kindergarten, the Connecting 
Class, and in the lower grades of the Public School. It is a simple, practical bookof Water Color Work, 
and is made particularly attractive in that it contains twelve colored plates of rare beauty, which are 
the exact reproduction of their water color originals. 

To the teacher of water colors, some guide to a course of lessons, given in simple, natural order, seems | 
of absolute necessity. The‘ Little Artist’’ meets all the requirements of simplicity and frankness, com- 
bined with correctness and attractiveness. 


Size, 12x 14. Price, 75 cents. Postage, 15 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK. ATLANTA, KANSAS CITY. 


NEW ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOKS. 


Full series now ready. Published in yearly and half yearly numbers, with manual. Provide 
a systematic course in art study in accordance with the most approved ideas of experts in all 
parts of the country. 


New Wrater Color Boxes 
New Primary Material 
New still Tife Objects 


We are about to publish for the Massachusetts Audubon Society two new WALL CHARTS for school- 
rooms, containing exquisite life-size pictures of birds in natural colors. 





Send for new circulars and price lists. 


The Prang Educational Company 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





Svstematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 





Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. | 


Washington School Collections | 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than) 
one-half the usual 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks i+ 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of eee | 
for $3.50. Kach collection accompanied with text-book o 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN KE. HOWELL, | 





eow 6123 17th St., N. W., Washington D. «. 


correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite | > 


Publ ishers. 


New Books. 


The Historical édudeeement 
of Modern Europe. 


From the Congress of Vienna to the Present 





~~. 


$ Waite for Catalogue, 
& Price-List, % 

Any _ Information. 
TREE EES 


43-47 East 10th St., 


_— 
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ONIVERSITY! 
PUBLISHING 




















COMPANY Time. By Cuartes M. ANDREWS, Associ- 
COMPANY: e New Yorke ate Professor of History in Bryn Mawr 
oe a College. Now complete in two volumes. 

Sold separately. With maps. 8vo, gilt top, 





each $2.50. 

Part II. From 1850 to 1897. 

Part I. From 1815 to 1850. 
issued. ) 

“The volume is to be commended both for the 


accuracy of its scholarship and for its popular 
mode of treatment.’’— Churehman, 


ept., 352 Washington Street, 
N. E. Dept., «++ Boston, Mass. 





(Previously 





ALL PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS OF GREEK 
WILL USE THE BEST. 

The Beginner’s Greek Book. 
By IVORY FRANKLIN FRISBEE, Ph.D. 
WHAT SKILLED EDUCATORS SAY: 
“By applying the principles of pedagogy, it is a great 


Great Words of Great 


advance over the older grammars and lesson books.” i 

“It is unquestionably the best beginner’s book in print.” Americans. 

— ‘It will enable the beginner to accomplish the maxi-|_,,. . ‘ pom cy 

mum of work with the minimum of time and effort.” Edited by Paut Leicester Forp. The Citi- 
EDW. W. BABB & CO., Boston, Mass. zens’ Edition. Comprising: The Declara- 

[i] tion of Independence; the Constitution of 


with notes; 


a ae 


‘** Pitmah’s Practical French Grammar 


the United States, Washington’s 
Circular Letter of Congratulation and Advice 


and Conversation.” to the Governors of the Thirteen States; 
Washington’s First and Second Inaugural 

Latest and most successful method, /mifated pronun- : i 
ciation. Copious vocabularies. 200 pages, 40c.; cloth, Addresses and his Farewell Address; and 
50c., postpaid. ine ’s Wires ¢ Sec t . 
“A real y admirable and notably ingenious work.” —.. Lincoln's I rst and econd Inaugur ul Ad 
Y. Press. “No better book for self-tuition.”— Ave Mies. dresses and his Gettysburg Address.  [llus- 

trated. 12mo. $1.50 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union wecctenneed N. ¥. 
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The Classics for the Million. 


Being an Epitome in English of the Works of 
the Principal Greek and Latin Authors. By 


Henry Grey. A new and revised edition 
Tf promptiess (completing the sixteenth thousand). &8vo. 
$1. 25. 


is a desideratum 
and if low prices 
are a considera 
tion, send for any 
Schoolbook de 
sired or any trans 
lation or any dic 
tionary to Kinds 
§ Doble, 4 Zooper 
Institute, Dew 
York City 


Delivery frefaid to any point. Com- 
plete alphabeti cal catalogue ¢, of 
secondh and and new schoolbooks of 
all publishers, if you mention this ad. 
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PREI 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


REMINISCENCES OF SCHOOL LIFE 


An Autobiography. 
BY 


HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 
WHAT READERS THINK OF IT. 


From Judge CHESTER CONANT, Greenfield, Mass. : 

I expected a good deal, but the half had not been 
told me. I had to finish it at one sitting, It is. ad 
mirable and true, 

From Gen. H. C. HOBART, of Milwaukee, Wis. : 

You have written a book that will live the next 
hundred years. 

From Rev. WM. 8. P. AL MER, D.D., Norwich, Conn. 

l have read your ** Reminiscences of Sc hool Life” 
with absorbing interest. It is not only suited to in- 
terest every survivor of your 5,000 students, all of 
whom are your friends, but the general reader, and 
especially school officers and school teachers. 


ssssss — was 
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1 volume, with Portrait. 

12mo0, Cloth, Price, 81.25. 
For sale by NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., or 
sent by mail on receipt of the price by HIRAM 
ORCUTT, 165 Harvard S8t., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Jnstitutions See 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON | UNIV ERSITY. Seven ¢ ( olleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 











"ARATORY SCHOOLS. { 








2OOIHHI+H4:9 HH HOHE 
> EDUCATE YOUR BOYS 

} at the leading College Preparatory Schoo! of West 
4 ern Pennsylvania. Beautiful, healthy location. @ 
@ Boys only, above ten years of age. Number lim-® 
%> ited; therefore send at once for cat: 1logue ® 
‘ Kiskiminetas Springs School, } 

WILSON & FAIR. Saltsburg, Pa. } 
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< 
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NORM AL SCHOOLS . “a 


pur CRANE NORMAL INSTITU TE OF MUSIO. Special 
Course Jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth- 
ods combined. For circulars apply to 


© 














Tttt+++++o+s+o+ t+++444s $44 + __ Miss Juuia E. Cc CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 
> FOR SALE. z ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
A Primary and College Preparatory Day School for) for the advancement of art education, and train- 
¢ } Boveand & arn. = wenty-five ye ars — prone bee ping | ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
8 ?. 1 
+ eulved’ Andress tal ULL. pee. rnin at cap office. + | For circular and further ow sony = the 


school, Newbury, corner of 
Ww G. H. BARTLETT, , Principal, 


THF FF FFF F+FFFF+FFFF+F +++ +o roots 











G™Tk NORMAL SOnOSe. 


‘ ‘ |} FOR ENTERING COLLEGE ora Scientitic é FRAMINGHAM, MASS 
3 School. horoug reparati t J : . 
Hmerson Colle geo f Orator JY |e ROX My Suck Hen Pate Cou ef || For circulars address rrexone. Principsl. 
si atio accessible ; d sec » ‘ ( c 
LARGEST SCHOOL OF KLOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, | i Wmv tana STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, B = 
PERLEY L. HORNE, Master. , BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 


FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS, 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosonhy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. | 
?° 


ce Fall Term opens October 12 Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 


aow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 





; 
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PATRIOTIC SELECTIONS 
Songs of History. 


Poems and Ballads upon Important Episodes in American History. 


“x 


By 


”; author of “ Zig- 


Price, $1.00. 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, of the “ Youth’s Companion 
zag Journeys,” etc. Second Edition. Cloth. 


ys =NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. BOSTON and CHICAGO. 


2 
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For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A. _M. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues addreas the 
Principal, w % 7 BEOKWITH. 


| QTaTK “NORMAL SOBROOL, — Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues address 





“ Ww 


1415 Walnut St. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 


Forty-third Annual Session opens October 1, 





1898. Three years’ graded course in lectures, CHARLES S. CHAPIN, Principal. _ 
quizzes, and clinics. Women admitted. For in (TATE NORMAL SC HOOL, Frrcusure, Mass. 
formation, address ; For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Dr. C. N. PEIRCE, Dean — at a lacs % 
— — | FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
* \ neal ft a 
¢ a ay Vy¥aA 00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS alwa ss8u lied 
Lafa rette Colle QO e G for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
; > 9 Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
a Somerset Atreat. Roate~ 
EASTON, PA. - 


WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy, and Science, A 


Civil Mining, Electrical Engineering, and Chem-| in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
istry. Annual Commencement, June 22d, Fall | summer schools or institutes. 
term begins September |5th. Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

For C atalogue s address THE REGISTRAR, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 






